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News of the League 


Inside the Carl H. Pforzheimer Bldg. 


The pictures on this page and on pages 
502, 551 and 552 are views of various 
parts of the interior of the Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Building, new home of the 
National Municipal League. 

Contributions from approximately 
250 members and friends to the Build- 
ing and Remodeling Funds made acqui- 
sition of the building possible at the 
propitious moment that the previous 
quarters of the League were to be torn 
down. 

The building, in one of the most de- 
sirable and quiet sections of New York 
in which there are many non-profit 
organizations, consulates and schools, is 
a substantial six stories built about 50 
years ago of steel, brick and stone. 

Until it was acq ‘red by the League, 
it had always been used as a private 
home, being occupied and owned most 
recently by Gardner F. Cowles, editor of 
Look. An especially useful feature from 
the League’s standpoint is a two-story 
meeting room on the fifth floor (see 
page 502). 

x" photo. view of part of the reception hall. 
Right, the most uncluttered desk is that of Allen 
H. Seed, Jr., assistant director, who is shown 
dictating to his secretary, Mary Leo. Below, the 
general office, once an impressive dining room, 
showing Barbara Nadzan, Mary Leo, Chad Mark- 


ham (office manager) and Mrs. Toni Bancroft at 
various tasks. 
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The Osborn Room, on the fifth floor, was decorated and furnished by Mr. and Mrs. James M. Osborn, 
of New Haven, in memory of the late C. M. Osborn, pioneer city manager and father of Mr. Osborn, who 
is a member of the League's Courcil. Top shows lounge section; lower pictures are conference section 
and a part of lounge as seen from «ixth floor balcony. 
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The 48 States: Their Tasks 


as Policy Makers and Administrators 


Findings of the Participants in the Eighth American 
Assembly, October 13-16, 1955, Arden House, 


RESSING demands are being 
made on all levels of govern- 
ment. In a country as large and di- 
verse as ours, the historic dynamism 
and balance of our federal system 
must be maintained if we are to re- 
main strong and free. For this rea- 
son, the American Assembly believes 
that the continued existence and 
strengthening of our state govern- 
ments is imperative. The states must 
accept promptly their changing re- 
sponsibilities if they are to continue 
to be strong and vital parts of our 
federal system. 

The central concern of this As- 
sembly is the capacity of state 
governments to perform their appro- 
priate functions responsibly, demo- 
cratically, intelligently and efficiently. 
The dimensions of its task prevented 
consideration of the state judiciary 
and of the interrelations among local, 
state and national governments. 

Some state governments are well 
geared to handle their responsibilities 
and have earned the confidence of 
their citizens; some have taken steps 
to qualify for confidence; but a large 
number are poorly prepared to meet 
the problems that press upon them. 
Unless these latter states make sub- 
stantial improvement, they will not 
win the confidence of their citizens 
and, in the natural course of events, 
power will gravitate to other levels 
that meet more nearly the standards 
of democratic and competent gov- 


ernment. 


Harriman, New York 
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I. 

The making of policy decisions is 
the most important responsibility of 
any government. For policy making 
in a representative government the 
legislature is of crucial importance. 
It needs to represent the people in 
whose name it acts. It needs leader- 
ship. It needs to reach its decisions 
on the basis of informed, orderly de- 
liberation. 

Most state legislatures do not ac- 
curately represent the people. In 
most state legislatures one or both 
houses are elected by a system of 
apportionment that represents acres 
or towns or counties rather than 
people as individuals. In many states 
this has been carried to the point 
where legislative action very fre- 
quently reflects minority rather than 
majority opinion. This has encour- 
aged the majority to turn to methods 
that by-pass a legislature so in- 
equitably apportioned. The ma- 
jority often looks solely to the gov- 
ernor who has been elected on a 
statewide basis; it adopts constitu- 
tional amendments that are in effect 
statutory measures; it writes into the 
constitution detailed restrictions on 
the scope of the legislature’s powers; 
it displaces the legislature through 
excessive use of the initiative and 
referendum; or it turns too often to 
the national Congress for relief. 
These are some of the results of a 
bad apportionment system. 

To restore the people’s confidence 
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in state government, the revision of 
legislative apportionment in most 
states is imperative. How fast the 
states can move toward this objec- 
tive will vary, but we support the 
goal of more representative legisla- 
tures. 

The Assembly agreed that every 
state should constitutionally provide 
a sure method of compulsory re- 
apportionment promptly after each 
census. 

Other specific measures would fur- 
ther improve the legislature’s ca- 
pacity to serve as the central policy 
making organ: 

1. The legislature should meet 
annually without limits on the length 
or scope of its deliberations. 


2. Adequate compensation should 
be provided for legislators, which in 
many cases will require substantial 
increases. Special consideration in 
this respect should be given to the 
legislative leaders and such compen- 
sation should be on an annual rather 
than on a per diem or a per session 
basis. Conflict-cf-interest statutes 
should apply to legislators as well as 
to other state officials. 

3. Legislative councils, interim 
legislative committees and citizens’ 
committees can contribute much to 
informed consideration by the legis- 
lature. Adequate staff services—for 
bill drafting and research—and uni- 
form and comprehensive reporting of 
state activities through a central 
agency — interstate or national — 
should improve the quality of legis- 
lative consideration. 

4. In many states the legislatures 
should provide more fully for public 
hearings, adequately announced in 
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advance, on contested legislative 
measures. 
II. 

The effectiveness of state govern- 
ment is profoundly influenced by the 
character of its political party sys- 
tem. Strong continuing parties in 
genuine competition for the voters’ 
favor seem to us the clearest instru- 
ments for getting issues formulated, 
presented to the voters, adopted by 
the legislature and responsibly exe- 
cuted by the governor. 

Political parties presenting pro- 
grams related to state government 
can buffer and channel in the larger 
public interest the narrow and frag- 
mented concerns of lobbyist and spe- 
cial interest groups. This is not to 
discount the constructive influence 
organized groups have upon the for- 
mulation of legislation and the ad- 
ministration of laws in areas of their 
interest and special competence. 

The governor is the obvious person 
to provide the political leadership 
necessary for effective policy making. 
He can always propose and usually 
can veto policy measures. 

Party responsibility to the people 
is strengthened where the governor, 
instead of an invisible boss, is head 
of his party. It is difficult for the 
governor to be an effective leader of 
his party if he serves only a two- 
year term or if he is ineligible for 
reelection. To strengthen party re- 
sponsibility, we recommend that the 
governor’s term be four years, that 
he be eligible for reelection, and that 
the voters, rather than the constitu- 
tion, determine how many terms he 
shall have. 

A representative legislature, a gov- 

(Continued on page 540) 
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What Ails Property Tax? 


Exemptions, rate limitations, assessment practices 


T HAS been said that the property 

tax is like a mule: no pride in 
ancestry, no chance of progeny. His- 
tory records innumerable attempts to 
make the property tax fair and 
equitable; few of them succeeded for 
any length of time. Evasion and in- 
equity have characterized property 
taxation through the ages. 

The principle of ad valorem taxa- 
tion is ancient. The settlers of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, 300 
years ago, “levied every man accord- 
ing to his estate.” They took this 
concept from Elizabethan forms of 
taxation which can be traced back 
as far as William the Conqueror’s 
Domesday Book. The earliest men- 
tion seems to be a real estate tax 
which the legendary Roman King 
Servius Tullius slapped on his un- 
suspecting subjects in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. The Romans 
soon after abolished the kings but 
they were never able to abolish the 
tax. 

In the United States property was 
undoubtedly burdened with too great 
a share of the cost of government un- 
til about twenty years ago, when 
property tax collections totalled more 


*Mr. Freeman, special assistant to Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie of the state of 
Washington, was a staff member of the 
U.S. Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. This article is his address be- 
fore the National Conference on Govern- 
ment of the National Municipal League, 
Seattle, July 26, 1955. 


found among chief shortcomings of administration. 


By ROGER A. FREEMAN* 
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than all other taxes—federal, state 
and local—together. 

The picture changed drastically in 
the past quarter century: the prop- 
erty tax turned from a major into a 
minor item on our tax bill. For some 
years now it has accounted for only 
11 per cent of all taxes. To be sure, 
property tax collections have not de- 
clined. They mounted from $700 
million at the turn of the twentieth 
century to $5 billion in 1929, and to 
$9.3 billion in 1953. But other taxes 
outpaced them. Governments in the 
United States now derive 63 per cent 
of their tax revenues from income 
taxes and 26 per cent from excise 
taxes. 

Property taxes claimed about 5 
per cent of our national income in 
the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, took 6 per cent in 1929, jumped 
to 12 per cent during the depression 
years and fell back to 6 per cent by 
1939. Since then our income has 
climbed faster than property taxes. 
In recent years property taxes have 
equalled about 3 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 

All other taxes totalled 5 per cent 
of the national income early in the 
twentieth century and until about 
1930; since then they have soared 
to 25 per cent. This radical shift in 
the tax burden probably exceeds the 
fondest hopes of those who fought 
excessive property taxation some 20 
and 30 years ago. 
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But the property tax still is an es- 
sential part of our tax structure. As 
long as the over-all burden is as 
heavy as it is, we must of necessity 
diversify the forms of taxation by 
which we measure each man’s con- 
tribution. Ad valorem taxes which 
are gauged by the ownership of 
property as a major economic re- 
source serve to provide a better bal- 
ance of the burden of government. 
No other tax is equally well suited 
for imposition by local jurisdictions. 
Land and houses stay put. The con- 
tinued existence of local government 
is inextricably tied to the property 
tax base. 


Property Tax Decline 


In the past two decades other 
sources of municipal income have 
sprung up—sales, business and in- 
come or payroll taxes. In 1932 they 
contributed 3 per cent of the tax 


revenue of local governments; in 
1942, 8 per cent; in 1953, 13 per 
cent. But 87 per cent of all locally 
collected taxes still comes from prop- 
erty. Municipal non-property taxes 
will keep growing at a moderate 
pace. But the property tax will con- 
tinue to be called upon to supply the 
bulk of local government revenues. 

The relative decline of the prop- 
erty tax was caused by several de- 
velopments: 

1. State government, which used 
to receive a substantial part of its 
income from property taxes, virtually 
withdrew from the field. 

2. Several major functions which 
had been responsibilities of local gov- 
ernment were partially or completely 
shifted to state or federal govern- 
ments. This is particularly true of 
public welfare, roads and schools. 
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3. The pastures of state and fed- 
eral aid looked greener. State and 
federal payments to local govern- 
ments climbed from $56 million in 
1902 to $605 million in 1927 and to 
$5.7 billion in 1953. In 1902 they 
equalled 8 per cent of locally-col- 
lected taxes; in 1927, 14 per cent; 
and in 1953, 55 per cent. The states 
in turn started leaning increasingly 
on the federal treasury. Federal aid 
to states rose from $3 million in 
1902 to $107 million in 1927 and to 
$2.6 billion in 1953. In the fiscal 
year 1955 it exceeded $3 billion. 

Looking toward the future we 
seem to face a choice between two 
alternatives: 

1. We can continue the trend of 
transferring activities and respon- 
sibilities to higher levels of govern- 
ment. We can easily foresee that 
such a policy will slowly but surely 
turn local governments—and even- 
tually state governments—into mere 
field offices of the federal gove-n- 
ment. 

2. We can strengthen the fiscal 
powers of local government so what 
it can cope with its residual respon- 
sibilities. This process will inevitably 
include a program of vitalizing .he 
property tax. 

If we are to follow the second al- 
ternative we shall need to correct the 
major shortcomings of the present 
property tax administration. They 
are: 

1. Exemptions. The number of 
tax exemptions has been increasing to 
a point where we are dealing less and 
less with a “general” property tax. 
Thirteen states grant homestead ex- 
emptions, sixteen states veteran ex- 
emptions from $500 up to $5,000 as- 
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sessed value. Because assessed values 
are only a fraction of current values, 
far more residential property escapes 
taxation than was intended. About a 
dozen states permit the exemption of 
new industrial property. Eight states 
do not tax personalty and a number 
of states make other concessions. 
Various studies have shown that ex- 
emptions are an ineffective and 
costly method of attracting industrial 
location. Exemptions are of course 
popular with the groups for whose 
benefit they were enacted but it is 
not sufficiently realized how much of 
an additional burden they place on 
non-favored classes of property own- 
ers. 
In Lieu Payments 


The federal government enjoys im- 
munity from local taxation. A few 
agencies make payments in lieu of 
taxes; e.g., Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Other departments share revenues 
with state and local governments 
(forests, grazing, minerals). Some 
assistance is given to schools in fed- 
erally affected areas. But many of 
these payments fall short of a fair 
contribution to local government. 
What is needed—and was recom- 
mended by the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations—is a com- 
prehensive system of payments in 
lieu of taxes in those cases where the 
federal government has acquired 
land or buildings in recent years and 
operates facilities which serve essen- 
tially national purposes or commer- 
cial operations. 

Much state and local government 
property which is used for proprie- 
tary operations, particularly in the 
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‘utilities field, escapes taxation. Its 


share is shifted to the general tax- 
payer. 

2. Rate Limitations. Limitations 
on property tax rates have been used 
for almost a century but became 
more widespread in the early 1930s. 
Nine states now have over-all rate 
limitations. Almost all states limit 
the property taxing powers of their 
political subdivisions and municipal 
corporations to a maximum millage. 
Some states permit these rates to be 
exceeded by popular vote; others do 
not. 

These millage limitations were es- 
tablished at a time when the scope 
and standards of public services were 
much lower than they are today. 
Debt limits which in almost all 
states are based on assessed valua- 
tions frequently prevent local gov- 
ernments from financing school 
buildings and other badly needed im- 
provements. 

These taxing and bonding limits 
are often cut to a half, a third or less 
of their statutory level by the prac- 
tice of assessing property at a frac- 
tion of its full value. 

3. Fractional Assessment. Con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions 
notwithstanding, property has, with 
rare exceptions, probably never been 
assessed at full value. In 1929 real 
estate assessments in the U.S. totalled 
$135 billion. It was estimated at 
the time that the true value was 
about twice as high. The value of 
real estate may now be estimated at 
between $600 and $700 billion. Real 
estate assessments in the United 
States total only $200 billion. In 
other words, real estate is on the 
average assessed at less than one 
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third of its current value. That 
varies, of course, from state to state, 
the ratio in New York being 65 per 
cent, in Washington 20 per cent. 

Sometimes fractional assessments 
are rationalized by claiming that 
current prices are inflated. That is a 
confusion of terms. What is inflated 
is not the prices but our currency: 
we are dealing in 50-cent dollars. 
The price of real estate is expressed 
in the same dollars with which we 
pay taxes and with which cities and 
schools must pay their salaries and 
other costs. The statement that as- 
sessments are set at “normal” values 
is an attempt to evade by dialectic 
means the clear mandate of the law. 
Appraisals of real estate for other 
than tax purposes—for banks, in- 
surance, loan companies, prospective 
buyers—do not seem to be plagued 
with a concept of “normal” value. 

In the 25 states where the state 
government still receives some share 
of property tax collections, there is 
positive encouragement to competi- 
tive under-assessment as a means of 
minimizing local contributions. Half 
the states distribute grants-in-aid on 
formulas based on local wealth as 
evidenced by assessed values. This 
system penalizes correct assessment 
and rewards under-assessment. The 
so-called equalization ratios used in 
some states are with few exceptions 
fictitious. In 37 states local taxes are 
levied on state-assessed intercounty 
utility property. The owners of such 
property are almost universally being 
over-taxed. 

4. Uniformity of Assessments. 
The laws of most states prescribe 
that property be assessed uniformly 
(if sometimes by classes). No law is 
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more flagrantly broken. Governor 

Langlie said in his message to the 

1953 and 1955 sessions of the Wash- 

ington legislature: “Valuations are 

now a mockery of the uniformity 

provisions of our state constitution.” 
Ratio Varies 

John Sly said in his New Jersey 
property tax study, which he sig- 
nificantly captioned A Century of 
Inequities: “Never has so much 
money been raised from so many 
people so inequitably as in the cur- 
rent administration of the local tax 
on real estate.” Uniform treatment, 
he said, was undiscoverable except 
in isolated instances. The ratio of 
assessed to full value varied among 
the 21 New Jersey counties from 16 
per cent to 56 per cent. A Pennsyl- 
vania study showed variations from 
20 per cent to 78 per cent, a Wash- 
ington study from 13 per cent to 38 
per cent. Variations within counties 
are even greater than among coun- 
ties. 

Variations among individual pieces 
of property and omissions are due to 
incompetence of assessments, to in- 
sufficient staffing and to failure to 
use up-to-date technical aids. Asses- 
sors’ offices are frequently given in- 
adequate budgets. 

Variations among classes are due 
to a deliberate if illegal policy. The 
New Jersey study found that com- 
mercial property was assessed at an 
average of 49 per cent, residential 
property at 29 per cent. In Washing- 
ton residential property is assessed 
at an average of 19 per cent, com- 
mercial property at 27 per cent to 
38 per cent. The reasons for these 
discrepancies are patent: there are 
more votes among owners of residen- 
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tial property than of commercial 
property. 

What all this adds up to is a 
breakdown of local property tax ad- 
ministration. In no other tax could 
such conditions exist. They can ex- 
ist in the property tax field only be- 
cause taxpayers do not know how 
bad the situation is. Many governors 
have bitterly criticized the sorry con- 
dition of property tax assessments. 
With rare exceptions, legislatures 
have closed their eyes to the dis- 
graceful situation or at best have 
taken half-hearted action. 

Courts Hasaper Action 

Courts have a record of more of- 
ten hampering rather than helping 
attempts to correct these injustices. 
They seem to have difficulty distin- 
guishing between the appraisal of 
property, which is a technical process, 
and the power of taxation, which is 
a political process. There has been 
a reluctance to interfere because of 
a mistaken concept of “home rule.” 
We may wonder whether there is an 
inherent right of local officials to 
break the constitution and laws of 
the state and inflict flagrant injustice 
under the cloak of home rule. State 
government has a duty to act if law 
enforcement breaks down within its 
borders, if some local units of gov- 
ernment are prevented from exercis- 
ing their legitimate duties by the 
failure of some officials to uphold the 
law. 

The maladministration of the 
property tax has probably done more 
to weaken home rule than anything 
else. This condition if continued 
much longer will destroy home rule 
by ruining the financial integrity of 
local government. There is in the 
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long run no political independence 
without fiscal independence. 

I have mentioned that there have 
been many attempts to improve 
property tax administration. All but 
8 states have taken some action since 
the end of World War II to equalize 
property tax assessments. Ten states 
have enacted measures toward this 
end in the past year. In a majority 
of the states, the results have been 
modest or disappointing. 

Why is it that the property tax is 
in such bad shape while other taxes 
seem to be fairly well administered? 
What distinguishes the property tax 
from all others? 

The property tax in the United 
States originated long before the 
others; its organization and methods 
are hopelessly outdated. In no other 
tax field do we elect local administra- 
tive officials. But the great majority 
of property tax assessors are elective. 
It is quite likely that our income tax 
administration would be in no better 
shape if the employees of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service were locally 
elected without regard to technical 
qualifications. 

The appraisal of property—just as 
the verification of income tax or 
sales tax returns—is a technical job 
which requires professional skill and 
knowledge. It is not supposed to be 
a policy-making job. The employees 
of the Internal Revenue Service or of 
the state tax department do not 
claim the discretion to apply the tax 
rates to 30 per cent or 50 per cent of 
a taxpayer’s income or sales volume. 
But property tax assessors exercise 
such an authority. 

The question is sometimes asked 
what difference it makes whether the 
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size of the tax levy is raised or 
lowered by manipulating assessments 
or by adjusting tax rates. The dif- 
ference is that in the former case 
under legal millage limitations the 
policy decision is shifted from the 
legislative body— the city council, 
board of county commissioners, 
school board—which under the law 
has the power, to a single official who 
usurped it. Instead of the represen- 
tative bodies which are responsible 
for the operation of their govern- 
mental units, it often is the tax as- 
sessor who decides how much they 
can spend. 
Assessor Sets Rates 


It has been said that the tax as- 
sessor has made himself the budget 
officer for all local governments. 
That is not quite correct. A budget 
officer administers a budget but does 
not set its size or the amount of the 
tax bill. That power belongs to legis- 
lative bodies. The property tax as- 
sessor is the only single public official 
in the United States who can in ef- 
fect determine tax rates and set the 
amount of taxes which the residents 
of a jurisdiction must pay. He exer- 
cises that authority not by law but 
by arrogation. He has made himself 
in effect a one-man legislature. Of- 
ten he makes vital decisions about 
the operations of cities, counties or 
school districts although he has no 
responsibility for their activities. 

A long and disgraceful record has 
proven that local property tax ad- 
ministration except in rare circum- 
stances will fail. Sporadic attempts 
at improvement by local initiative or 
under state stimulation have at best 
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been temporarily successful. If we 
want property tax assessments to 
cease to be a political football then 
we must put them on a scientific and 
objective basis. An increasing num- 
ber of people are coming reluctantly 
to the conclusion that this will 
not be accomplished until the ap- 
praisal of property is divorced from 
local administration and made uni- 
form by the same method by which 
intercounty utility property is ap- 
praised in most states: under uni- 
form standards on a statewide basis. 
Home rule will be more effectively 
guaranteed by leaving the decision 
on tax rates in fact as well as in 
name to locally elected responsible 
bodies. 

It is unlikely that local govern- 
ments will be able to cope with 
the task that lies before them in the 
next decade without a restoration of 
The need for 


the property tax. 
added services and facilities is vast 
and urgent, present inequities are 
drastic and widespread. Minor cor- 
rections or palliative measures will 
not do the job. 


Now, when federal taxes have 
been cut $7.3 billion and may be 
eased further next year, is the time 
to make local governments more self- 
supporting. The only alternative is 
gradually to transfer more duties to 
higher levels and to keep local gov- 
ernments nominally alive by in- 
creased subsidies. That is what we 
have been doing for the past twenty 
years. A continuation of this trend 
will eventually mean the end of 
strong, self-propelled local govern- 
ment. 
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Property Tax Updated 


State of New York makes improvements in state 
equalization and lays plans for better assessing. 


By ROSALIND G. BALDWIN* 


E discussion, “Bulwark of Lo- 
cal Government—-Shoring Up the 
Property Tax,” conducted at the Na- 
tional Conference on Government in 
Seattle, was intended primarily for 
citizens concerned with strengthen- 
ing local government and improving 
intergovernmental relations. But it 
had a special value of another kind 
—to reassure public officials and em- 
ployees, who are working with the 
property tax in some particular state 
or locality, that they are not strug- 
gling alone with this intricate prob- 
lem. Others all over the nation, with 
similar ideals, problems and weapons, 
are engaged in the same battle. 

New York State’s difficulties with 
the property tax seem to have de- 
veloped in the same way as those of 
many other states. In some respects, 
New York has made real progress. 
In others, it still has a long way to 
The state has taken two important 
steps in recent years to strengthen 
local government by improving the 
property tax. They are: 

First, amendments to the provi- 
sions of the state constitution which 
restrict local borrowing and taxing 
powers, 

*Miss Baldwin is director of projects 
of the Governmental Affairs Foundation, 
Inc., and consultant to the New York State 
Board of Equalization and Assessment. 
This article is her talk before the Na- 
tional Conference on Government of the 


National Municipal League, Seattle, July 
26, 1955. 


Second, a complete revision of the 
equalization rates established by the 
state for local assessment rolls. 

Tax and debt limitations in New 
York State determine the extent to 
which the localities affected can 
utilize property taxes to finance their 
needs. Where property taxes are not 
adequate, the localities must look to 
other sources for any further revenue 
or fail to handle adequately the func- 
tions assigned to them. 

Inflation during and after World 
War II caused local government 
operating costs to climb. Also, local- 
ities were being called upon to re- 
store services which had been cut 
during the war. But the limits on 
the amount of property taxes which 
New York’s localities could levy re- 
mained practically static. 

Many of our localities found 
themselves up to their property tax 
limits and in need of additional 
funds, despite substantial increases 
in state aid and some non-property 
taxing powers. To help solve this 
fiscal dilemma, the state comptroller 
in 1947 appointed a committee on 
constitutional tax and debt limita- 
tions. 

As a result of its studies, this com- 
mittee found that throughout the 
state local taxing and borrowing 
powers had been artificially curtailed 
by the practice of assessing at less 
than full value. 


The tax and debt limits were 
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stated in the constitution in terms of 
percentages of the five-year average 
assessed valuation of the locality af- 
fected. The law required property 
to be assessed at full value, but ac- 
tually assessments were far below 
that point—even if 1941, rather than 
current, prices were used as the full 
value measuring stick. In a com- 
munity where assessments were at 
50 per cent of full value, local taxing 
and borrowing powers were only half 
of what the constitution and statutes 
intended. 

Under the New York State con- 
stitution assessment is a function re- 
served to local officials. The state, 
therefore, could not step in and in- 
crease local valuations even if it de- 
sired to do so. 

The obvious course was to tell the 
localities that, if they wanted more 
money, they would have to raise as- 
sessments. This had at least two 
drawbacks. First, a few cities which 
had recently raised their assessments 
had ended up by paying larger 
shares of the county tax. County 
boards of supervisors, in levying 
county taxes, had failed to give 
full credit for the city’s assess- 
ment increases. Second, a program 
for revising each of the 1,543 local 
assessment rolls would have required 
many years for accomplishment. 

Another alternative was to raise 
the percentages in the limits. This, 
however, would have multiplied the 
inequities. 

After reviewing the numerous dif- 
ficulties, the committee devised a so- 
lution which would restore local tax- 
ing and borrowing powers to the 
levels originally intended without 
waiting for, or depending on, revi- 
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sion of local assessments. In fact, 
under the plan worked out by the 
committee, the localities can no 
longer influence their tax or debt 
limits by under- or over-assessing. 

The committee proposed that the 
tax and debt limits of a local unit 
should be based on the full value of 
the taxable property in the locality 
and that full value should be deter- 
mined by the use of a state-estab- 
lished equalization rate. Constitu- 
tional amendments implementing the 
committee’s recommendations were 
passed by the legislature and ap- 
proved by the people, becoming ef- 
fective in 1950 (for the tax limit) 
and 1952 (for the debt limit). 


Revise Equalization Rates 


The key to the operation of the 
new tax and debt limits, of course, 
was the state equalization rates. 
Equalization rates for city, town and 
village assessment rolls had been es- 
tablished by the state annually be- 
ginning in 1912. 

A quick check showed that the 
rates needed to be revised and 
brought up to date. The legislature 
of 1949 established the State Board 
of Equalization and Assessment as a 
temporary state commission to do 
the job. At the same time, the legis- 
lature also provided for continued 
use of the old unrevised rates in the 
state education aid formula until 
both the rates and the state aid for- 
mula could be revised. These actions 
were recommended by the state 
comptroller’s committee which had 
initiated the constitutional amend- 
ments to the tax and debt limita- 
tions. 

The equalization rate revision is 
now practically completed. Final re- 
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vised rates have been established for 
all except a handful of units—vil- 
lages where fiscal years have been 
changed. 

The State Board of Equalization 
and Assessment is presently develop- 
ing a system for keeping the state 
equalization rates up to date, and for 
that purpose gathering data on 1954- 
55 values. 


Improvements Stimulated 


Many improvements—some direct 
and some indirect—have been pro- 
duced or stimulated by the new tax 
and debt limit provisions and by the 
revision of state equalization rates: 


1. The artificial curtailment of 
local taxing and borrowing powers, 
which had resulted from under-as- 
sessment, has been eliminated. 

2. More local problems can be 
solved at the local ievel without ap- 
peal to the state capitol. 

3. Citizens are showing greater 
interest in local budgets and expendi- 
tures. 

4. Many localities now have a 
choice between increasing property 
taxes (still within the intended 
limits) or using non-property taxes. 
Previously numerous localities up to 
their tax limits were forced to use 
non-property taxes if they wanted to 
raise additional revenue. 

5. Inequities among assessments 
on individual properties are receiving 
serious attention from public officials 
and citizens. New legislation has re- 
duced the cost to property owners of 
securing decreases in assessments on 
their properties. Many localities 
have arranged for complete revalua- 
tion of all properties on their assess- 
ment rolls. Some counties are pay- 
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ing for complete reappraisals of all 
the towns and cities in the county. 

6. Conscientious efforts are being 
made by the counties to bring about 
greater equity in the apportionment 
of county taxes among the towns and 
cities. 

7. There is now available a re- 
liable estimate of the full value of 
taxable property in every city, town, 
village and school district in the 
state. This information can be use- 
ful but not necessarily conclusive in 
determining local fiscal ability—a 
question of basic importance in the 
allocation of state aid and in other 
decisions affecting local government. 

Other progress has been made but 
New York State and its localities 
still have a long way to go in im- 
proving the property tax. The 
equalization rate study showed wide 
variations in assessments, not only 
among the various types of property 
on a single assessment roll, but also 
among individual parcels of the same 
type of property in the same tax 
unit. 

To make recommendations for im- 
proving assessments, New York State 
has created a special advisory com- 
mittee. Most of the members of the 
new agency are representatives of the 
localities and assessing officials. Tax- 
payers and the state government also 
are represented. The committee 
plans to develop a comprehensive 
program for improving the structure 
and organization of the assessment 
function and for adequately equip- 
ping assessing officers for carrying 
out their important duties. 

In any effort to improve the prop- 
erty tax, success depends on the citi- 

(Continued on page 550) 


States Lagging Behind 


In development of resources, federal government 
and private enterprise seen holding initiative. 


By EDWARD A. ACKERMAN* 


| IS now a commonplace that any 
nation, including our own, stands 
or falls on its resources and its tech- 
nology. A nation cannot progress for 
long without both. We are also be- 
ginning to appreciate the fact that 
the prescription for the states is ex- 
actly the same as for the country as 
a whole. Resources and technology 
are the beginning of prosperity. They 
are, moreover, partners which cannot 
be divorced without bad effect on 
the fertility of the future. 

What are the states doing about 
natural resources and the technology 
which stretches the life, and broadens 
the use, of natural resources? 

Every state has some such activ- 
ity. I need only mention agriculture 
and the land grant colleges to prove 
the truth of that comment. Many 
states have fish and game commis- 
sions, conservation departments, geo- 
logical surveys, forestry staffs, utility 
regulatory commissions. Depending 
on local problems, some have water 
boards (or their equivalent), oil and 
gas departments or commissions, 
marine fishery offices, water pollution 
control staffs and units for still other 


*Dr. Ackerman, former assistant general 
manager of TVA, former professor of geog- 
raphy at the University of Chicago, and 
author of numerous books on natural re- 
sources, is director of the Water Resources 
Program of Resources for the Future. This 
article is his address before the National 
Conference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Seattle, July 25, 1955. 


functions. A concern for resource 
management is widely exhibited 
among the states if we take the evi- 
dence offered in their administrative 
structure. 


There is more to any function than 
a name, however. What sort of re- 
source management activities do the 
numerous agencies carry on? How 
widely is their influence felt? How 
much do they contribute to physical 
and technical development? One 
measure of effectiveness could be the 
expenditures of the states for re- 
source development and management. 
They are, to put it plainly, small. 
As nearly as we can estimate, the 
total expenditures of all 48 states in 
1953 for natural resource develop- 
ment and management were $476 
million. During the same year the 
federal government spent almost six 
and one-half times as much, nearly 
$3.1 billion. This comparison is not 
intended to suggest that the states’ 
total outlay and that of the federal 
government necessarily should be 
equal. The comparison, however, 
does give a measure of the intensity 
of state activity. 

Are expenditures a fair measure? 
Many a sound accomplishment has 
come from a modest budget. Per- 
haps there are other and better ways 
of examining the states’ position in 
resource development and manage- 
ment. There come to mind the de- 
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velopment of ideas and techniques, 
scientific research and education, the 
application of new ideas and or- 
ganizational improvements through 
administration, and the physical 
change brought by construction and 
other effort. 

When one examines the very many 
fundamental scientific and practi- 
cally applied works which affect the 
use and productivity of resources, it 
is not easy to isolate the credit due 
to any contribution to the total ef- 
fort. For instance, the scientific dis- 
coveries and the engineering applica- 
tions which have come from nuclear 
physics have affected profoundly our 
future use of resources of all types. 


State University Aid 


Certainly some state universities 
had significant shares in the scientific 
effort which brought us applied nu- 
clear physics and the prospect of 
heat, light and power from so com- 
mon a material as granite. The 
states, through their universities, 
have contributed much toward the 
development of the extremely produc- 
tive agriculture which characterizes 
millions of farms in the nation. The 
staff of one particular state university 
did a great deal toward getting the 
conservation movement under way in 
the United States. State universities 
have helped to train the generation 
of foresters who are slowly but 
surely remaking our woodlands. 

On the whole, in the area of de- 
veloping techniques and ideas, and in 
the fundamental sciences related to 
the growth of improving resource 
use, the states have been alert and 
have made important, lasting con- 
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tributions. They can be expected to 
continue to do so. 

There is much more to good re- 
source management than producing 
ideas, perfecting techniques and 
training specialists. The application 
of new techniques, the organization 
of the specialists who carry out the 
works, and the drive and means by 
which reservoirs, forest plantings, re- 
claimed farms, power lines are cre- 
ated—all these must be examined be- 
fore we have a full measure of the 
effectiveness of the state as a resource 
development and management agency 
in our federal system. Here the rec- 
ord is different. 

I hasten to mention on the credit 
side a number of good things with 
which many of us are familiar: the 
agricultural extension work of long 
standing; the interesting forestry 
programs developed by a number of 
states, south and north; park, recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife activities; 
and also water pollution control 
activities more recently. Here and 
there an isolated program, like small 
irrigation project development in one 
state, has emerged in still other fields. 

But if we examine the history of 
these programs, most of them have 
received their first impetus from fed- 
eral initiative in the field. Most, fur- 
thermore, have depended rather 
heavily on federal financing for criti- 
cal support. If we take the states as 
a group, they certainly have helped 
to develop the ideas and the tech- 
nology, but the application of the 
technology very often has depended 
upon federal government drive and 
initiative to get things moving. 

It is in provision for construction 
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of the works needed to develop re- 
sources that the disparity between 
states and federal government is 
greatest. Relatively few physical 
works for resource improvement, out- 
side the fields of recreation, parks, 
reforestation, fish and wildlife, have 
been undertaken by any state on its 
own. From the small check dams of 
the soil conservation district and 
stock water ponds to giant efforts 
like that on the Tennessee, the fed- 
eral hand usually has meant the dif- 
ference between development and no 
development. The size and familiar- 
ity of federal construction activities, 
particularly in the expensive and im- 
portant one of water development, 
has produced a near paralysis of state 
initiative toward construction of 
needed physical works. There is a 
strange contradiction between the of- 
ten asserted desire of most states for 


administrative responsibility and 
their general avoidance of any 
serious consideration of financing. 
This does not apply only to large 
and expensive projects. It is part of 
a pattern of thought on small proj- 
ects as well. 


As far as important physical im- 
provements are concerned, the states 
as a group appear to prefer the dole 
to self-employment, even though the 
dole in a sense comes out of their 
own pockets. Each likes to gamble, 
like any other gambler, on getting 
more out of the federal pot than it 
puts in. 

Thus, in general, the states have 
not developed a strong will to 
accomplish in the field of resource 
development. As a group, their ac- 
tions show they prefer to leave the 


arena to the initiative of other more 
assertive organizations, including 
both the federal government and 
private enterprise. Again, I want to 
make it clear that this is not said 
with any indication of a value judg- 
ment. The record shows that the 
states as a group have been passive 
where natural resource development 
undertakings of large scope have 
been concerned. 

A number of reasons are given for 
this phenomenon. Constitutional 
limitations on indebtedness, pre- 
empting of both tax base and func- 
tions by the federal government, low 
salary scales for state officials, the 
interstate character of some resource 
problems, and more. All have their 
place in explaining the action or lack 
of action in states today. All, how- 
ever, seem symptomatic rather than 
fundamental. 


States Should Plan 


In many instances the real cause 
is a lack of any clear objective as to 
what the state wishes to do with 
its resources. Wherever a state has 
had a clear view of its long-term ob- 
jective, it has been able to do any- 
thing in resource development that it 
wanted. Thus Nebraska built a pub- 
lic power system; South Carolina 
has built large dams; New York, 
Oregon, Georgia and other states 
have vigorous forestry programs; 
Montana has an irrigation program; 
and so on. There is little that a state 
cannot do, if the people of the state 
know what they wish to do. 

We might look on our present 
situation in this way: there are five 
types of agent for the development 
and management of natural resources 
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within the territory of any state: (1) 
the state government itself, (2) the 
federal government, (3) municipal- 
ities or other local public bodies, (4) 
large corporations with interstate in- 
terests or financial backing, and (5) 
locally based private enterprise, like 
most farms, forest ownerships, fish- 
ing operations or other small under- 
takings. 
How Direct Activities 


State resource activities can take 
several forms. They can be directed 
toward ever greater federal attention 
to resources within the state, that is, 
lobbying for federal funds. They can 
be directed toward similar attention 
by the large corporations—this is 
usually called economic development. 
The state can aid, or provide leader- 
ship in the right direction for, im- 
proved effort by local public bodies 
and by the small operator or owner. 
The state can regulate the activities 
of all the other agents, including in 
some instances the federal govern- 
ment. The state also can undertake 
development under its own manage- 
ment and financing. Finally it can 
throw its political influence in one 
directiun or another where conflict 
arises within its borders between 
other agents of development, as be- 
tween the federal government and 
large corporations. Within the last 
three years we have seen some 
Pacific northwest states in such a 
conflict effectively favor the corpora- 
tions; at the same time some south- 
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eastern states have effectively favored 
the federal government. 

It is my belief that a dispropor- 
tionately large amount of effort on 
the part of states has been devoted 
to obtaining either federal govern- 
ment or corporate attention to the 
development of state resources. In 
only a few instances have there been 
well understood objectives which en- 
abled full use of known capacities of 
the state in this field. 

It is true that the states, to a de- 
gree, float on a tide of national ac- 
tivity. The influence of national 
policies and institutions, both fed- 
erally and privately determined, can- 
not be, and should not be, avoided. 
Yet the states as a group have a 
large set of uncultivated openings 
which will yield results in proportion 
to the effort and vision applied. The 
states can do much to improve local 
resource management through exer- 
cise of police, taxing and educational 
powers. There are neglected com- 
prehensive programs of intrastate 
concern only, like small watershed or 
local area development. ‘There may 
be some possibility of developing co- 
operative regional institutions. And 
there are others. But these things 
require faith in the states’ capacity 
to accomplish, an understanding of 
the future which comes only from 
careful planning, an inclination to 
view all outside proposals, public or 
private, from the point of view of 
public welfare, and a will to make 
use of existing powers. 
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New Mexico Adopts 
Four Amendments 


One Reapportions Lower 
House of Legislature 


REFERENDUM election was held 

in New Mexico on September 20 at 
which four proposed constitutional 
amendments were adopted and two were 
defeated. Those approved deal with legis- 
lative reapportionment, control of high- 
way funds, control of certain penal and 
health institutions, and renaming of the 
latter. The defeated proposals related to 
absentee balloting and public utility regu- 
lation. 

The apportionment amendment 
creases and redistributes the membership 
of the House of Representatives but 
leaves the present Senate setup of one 
senator from each county. The House 
membership is increased from 55 to 66 
and each county is given at least one 
representative, whereas some districts 
now include more than one county. Thir- 
teen counties gain in representation and 
seven lose. 

Bernalillo County (containing the city 
of Albuquerque), the most populous 
county of the state, gains three seats, giv- 
ing it nine; but this is less than 14 per 
cent of 66, whereas the 1950 population 
would entitle it to 21 per cent. San Juan 
County gains two seats, giving it three, 
which is 4.5 per cent of 66, whereas the 
1950 population would entitle it only to 
2.7 per cent. Eleven other counties gain 
from one-half to one and one-half seats. 
Harding County, with the smallest 1950 
population (3,013), was formerly com- 
bined with Union County (7,372 popula- 
tion) in a two-member district. It will 
now have a representative of its own, 
equivalent to 1% per cent of the total 
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House, although its population would en- 
title it to less than % per cent. Eleven 
other counties, each to have one represen- 
tative, did not have as much population in 
1950 as the figure (10,321) obtained by 
dividing the 1950 state population (681,- 
187) by 66 seats; and three besides 
Harding County had less than half of 
that figure. 

Of the counties losing in representa- 
tion one, Mora (1950 population 8,720), 
has one less representative, while the 
others lose less than one each. 

The amendment reduces some of the 
gross inequalities, but is still inequitable 
in relation to population. 

Counties electing more than one rep- 
resentative are not to be subdivided geo- 
graphically, but each position to be filled 
is assigned a number and a specified 
candidate of each party runs for a specific 
numbered position. This narrows the 
competition but limits the voter in select- 
ing the best men running in the county. 

The legislature may now reapportion 
the districts for representatives after each 
federal decennial census—retaining the 
requirement of at least one representative 


from each county. Formerly the legisla- . 


ture had no such power ; it is now granted 
but there is no requirement that it be 
used. 

Another new provision is included, that 
if a senator or representative moves from 
his district he is deemed to have resigned. 

The amendment concerning hway 
funds allows the legislature to regulate 
the expenditure of highway funds; this 
power has heretofore been solely with the 
State Highway Commission. The high- 
way budget can now be made subject to 
the same controls as other departmental 
budgets. 

Two amendments concerning certain 
penal and health institutions give the 
legislature power to specify the methods 
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of control and management of the peni- 
tentiary at Santa Fe, the Miner’s Hos- 
pital at Raton, the insane asylum at Las 
Vegas and the reform school at Springer. 
The constitution has heretofore provided 
that each institution be under a separate 
board of five members appointed by the 
governor for four-year terms. Both 
amendments are alike as to method of 
control, but one of them specifies that 
the insane asylum shall be called the 
New Mexico State Hospital and the re- 
form school the New Mexico Boys’ 
School. 

The absentee voting proposal, which 
would have empowered the legislature to 
enact laws providing for absentee voting, 
was handicapped in that its adoption re- 
quired a three-fourths statewide vote and 
also a two-thirds vote in each county. In 
six counties it failed to obtain even a 
simple majority and thus was defeated. 
The other amendments required only 
statewide majorities. New Mexico re- 
mains one of two states where the con- 
stitution does not permit absentee voting. 
It has a statute, however, which seeks to 
provide for absentee voting under a tech- 
nicality that may be interpreted as not 
contrary to the constitution. 

The other defeated amendment would 
have repealed the existing 5,000-word 
article concerning the elective Corpora- 
tion Commission and substituted a 320- 
word article providing for a Corporation 
Commission to be elected or appointed 
as prescribed by the legislature. The 
present separate Public Service Commis- 
sion would be abolished; the legislature 
would have power to define, regulate and 
control all public utilities but could dele- 
gate such power only to the Corporation 
Commission. 

The proposed amendment was vigor- 
ously opposed by I. B. Pickett, a mem- 
ber of the Corporation Commission, who 
was supported by U.S. Senator Dennis 
Chavez. It was advocated by Governor 
John F. Simms and Senator Clinton P. 
Anderson. The controversy was regarded 
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by some as a test of strength between 
Mr. Pickett and the governor. 


1955 Massachusetts 
Laws Set Record 


The 159th session of the Massachusetts 
General Court adjourned at 4:58 A.M., 
September 16, after enacting the largest 
number of bills and the highest budget in 
history. A Republican governor, a Re- 
publican Senate with a majority of two 
and a Democratic House with a majority 
of fourteen supply some of the reasons 
for the delayed prorogation. But to the 
political wrangling must be added an- 
other fact, that failing to offer local gov- 
ernments home rule, the legislature must 
continue to dispose of hundreds of special 
bills. In quantitative terms, the session 
adds up to the enactment of 782 acts and 
149 resolves. The governor apparently 
lost only seven of his 49 legislative 
“musts,” and in the eight cases where he 
applied his veto pen, the legislature sus- 
tained him. 

The session will be remembered also 
for the enactment of penal reforms and 
a program to eliminate juvenile delin- 
quency; the expansion of the state’s rec- 
reational program; speedy action for 
flood rehabilitation after the August 
floods; the revival of the crime commis- 
sion; several election law changes; and 
sizable appropriations for recess study 
commissions. And it will not soon be 
forgotten that this session failed to ex- 
tend state regulation of small loans, to 
pass a highway bond issue or to provide 
a district court reorganization plan. 

There is general agreement that the 
most significant piece of legislation is the 
reorganization of the commonwealth’s 
penal system along the lines of the Wes- 
sell committee’s recommendations (the 
committee appointed by the governor to 
investigate prison reform following the 
Charlestown state prison uprising in 
January). A more highly qualified com- 
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missioner of correction, a training pro- 
gram for correction officers and guards, a 
new classification system, more liberal 
time off for good behavior and three new 
prisoner reforestation camps are notable 
features of the new law. In addition to 
this, the governor was successful at al- 
most the last moment in securing legis- 
lative approval for a $100,000 appropria- 
tion to revive the special commission to 
investigate crime. 

To catalyze local governments into 
taking action for the prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency, the legislature passed 
a bill providing that the state will finance 
in whole or in part the employment of 
school adjustment counselors to work 
with school children having delinquent 
tendencies. Other legislation to curb de- 
linquency reorganizes and broadens the 
powers of the Division of Youth Service, 
creates a recess study commission on 
comic books and juvenile delinquency, 
and revives the special commission in- 
vestigating the prevention of child de- 
linquency. 

In spite of the record high $324,481,126 
budget and supplementary appropriation, 
taxes for Massachusetts residents remain 
without change for at least another year. 
However, the legislature hopes to pick 
up as much as $5 million by a new act 
placing a tax on income earned in the 
commonwealth by nonresidents (U.S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force personnel 
stationed in Massachusetts are excepted. ) 
A 3 per cent sales tax was decisively 
beaten although it came to the legisla- 
ture as the recommendation of the Fiscal 
Survey Commission. 

Salary increases this session went to 
judges, the clerical staff of the courts, to 
statewide elective officers and heads of 
state departments. The governor vetoed 
a $360 across-the-board increase for 
state employees, giving as his reason 
that no provision had been made for new 
taxes to supply the estimated $11 mil- 
lion necessary. However, a bill was en- 
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acted to provide for group health and life 
insurance for state employees with the 
state and its employees sharing the cost on 
a 50-50 basis. The law covers statewide 
officials, department heads and legislators 
as well. This session also saw the res- 
toration of a pension plan for state legis- 
lators. 

Labor won an increase in the statutory 
minimum wage from 75 cents an hour to 
90 cents (wage boards are permitted to 
set wages as low as 75 cents in certain 
industries) and a boost from $30 to $35 
as the maximum weekly benefit under 
the workmen's compensation law for dis- 
abling injuries. “Right to work” pro- 
posals went down to defeat before bi- 
partisan opposition. 

Several changes were made in election 
legislation. Massachusetts was one of the 
states which required that names of candi- 
dates for president and vice president be 
certified by the last week of July for in- 
clusion on the November ballot. 
lation passed in the recent session will 
permit such certification as late as the 
first week of September so that national 
party conventions can be held as late as 
the end of August. 

Another measure extends absentee vot- 
ing rights to the 4,000 or 5,000 Massachu- 
setts civilians in federal employ who are 
outside the United States. Other changes 
affect candidates: an incumbent for state 
or city office will henceforth be labeled 
“candidate for reelection” on official hal- 
lots—a designation hitherto allowed in- 
cumbents in town elections or, if the sur- 
names of rivals were the same as incum- 
bents, in state and city elections. To 
make it more difficult for last minute 
“plants” to be entered in congressional 
elections, the number of signatures re- 
quired for candidates for the House of 
Representatives to qualify on the ballot 
was changed from 250 to 500 

All attacks against council-manager 
Plan D and Plan E charters were warded 
off, whether in the form of bills to repeal 
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the laws permitting cities to adopt these 
forms or simply to bar proportional rep- 
resentation elections of councilors and 
school committeemen in Plan E city man- 
ager communities having P.R. 

Legislation was enacted to permit 
groups of cities and towns to form re- 
gional or metropolitan planning districts 
and to seek federal funds for planning. 
Other legislation authorizes cities to 
undertake urban renewal projects. 

The General Court passed but the gov- 
ernor pocket vetoed a measure to replace 
Boston’s nine-member council elected at 
large with an eleven-member body com- 
prised of councilors selected under a 
borough system—each councilor to be 
elected from two city wards. The bill 
was designed and supported by those 
seeking more representation for minority 
groups in Boston, and it had the backing 
of the Republican leadership in the city. 
In vetoing the bill, the governor ex- 
pressed the opinion that such provisions 
should become effective only upon a peti- 
tion signed by 10 per cent of the city’s 
registered voters and a referendum. 

Although rejected earlier in the ses- 
sion, provision was made in the supple- 
mentary appropriation passed the last day 
for the long sought municipal research 
bureau at the University of Massachu- 
setts. The $18,800 appropriated for the 
current fiscal year will provide a director, 
an assistant, a statistician and clerical aid. 

There was also passed the bill of the 
Massachusetts Taxpayers Federation to 
allow cities and towns to call upon the 
state tax commission for the installation 
of an assessment system which will pro- 
duce uniform valuations. 

The legislature set up an unpaid special 
recess Commission to Investigate State 
and Local Relationships in Government. 
Membership on the commission is fixed 
to give representation to members of both 
houses of the General Court; associations 
of the mayors, city and town managers, 
selectmen, county officials and school 
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committees ; the Massachusetts AFL; and 
the public. Within the purview of the 
commission will fall such subjects as 
home rule, the recommendations of the 
Governors’ Conference, state building re- 
quirements for local structures financed in 
part by state grants and the like. The 
commission is directed to report in Jan- 
uary 1956. Its expenses must not exceed 
a $2,500 appropriation. 

In allocating $334,800 for recess studies 
the legislature exceeded last year’s total 
by $50,600. Of this amount $71,500 goes 
to the Legislative Research Bureau for 
the study of some thirteen subjects as- 
signed to it by the legislature, and the 
remainder goes to the special commis- 
sions. 

All attempts to amend the constitution 
remain incomplete as far as legislative 
action is concerned. The 1954 approved 
amendment to lengthen the term of the 
governor and other statewide constitu- 
tional officers from two to four years re- 
ceived a second approval in the joint 
meeting of the two houses called during 
the 1955 session, but a motion to recon- 
sider was then voted leaving the ques- 
tion unresolved. The Democrats prefer 
that gubernatorial elections coincide with 
presidential, and hence that the first elec- 
tion for four-year terms take place in 
1960. The proposal will again be laid be- 
fore the 1956 General Court. 

Victoria ScHucK 
Mount Holyoke College 


Local Constitutional 
Amendments in Georgia 


During the past two years Georgia has 
experimented with a new method of ad- 
vertising and ratifying amendments to the 
state constitution that are essentially local 
in character ; and certain changes to meet 
difficulties encountered are under con- 
sideration. 

Georgia's constitution of 1945, like that 
of a majority of the states, provided that 
amendments may be proposed by a two- 
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thirds vote of each house of the legisla- 
ture, advertised throughout the state, and 
ratified by a majority vote of the people 
voting on the amendment. 

If, however, a proposed amendment 
affected only one or more political sub- 
divisions, it had to be advertised in the 
area directly affected and ratified by 
“both a majority of the electors qualified 
to vote voting thereon in the state as a 
whole, and also a majority of the electors 
qualified to vote voting thereon in the 
particular subdivision or subdivisions af- 
fected.” 

The wisdom of this latter provision has 
been amply demonstrated in practice. 
Since 1945 some 52 amendments di- 
rectly affecting particular cities, counties 
or school districts, approved by a major- 
ity vote throughout the state, have been 
defeated by an adverse vote of the elec- 
tors in the area affected. Once an amend- 
ment of local application has been ap- 
proved by the legislature and placed on 
the ballot, experience shows that it is cer- 
tain to be approved by the voters of the 
state as a whole who know little or noth- 
ing about it. 


Submitted Locally 


In an effort to shorten the ballet and 
save expense, the General Assembly in 
1951 proposed an amendment providing 
that “proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution which only affect or apply to one 
or more counties or one or more munic- 
ipalities shall only be submitted to the 
voters of the county or counties or to the 
voters of the municipality or municipal- 
ities which the amendment affects or ap- 
plies.” 

This amendment, which was ratified in 
the general election of November 1952, 
further provides that such local amend- 
ments “shall only be published in one 
newspaper in the county or counties af- 
fected, or of the county or counties in 
which the municipality affected is lo- 
_ cated,” instead of in one or more news- 
papers in each congressional district in 
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the state, as general amendments are ad- 
vertised. 

Failure to state in the constitution any 
criteria to distinguish between “local” and 
“general” amendments led to great con- 
fusion in the trial run of the new amend- 
ing process. Forty-seven amendments 
were proposed by the General Assembly 
in 1953 to be voted on by the people in 
1954. On September 22 the secretary of 
state sent out a ballot form listing all 
47 proposed amendments to the ordinaries 
(election officers) of the 159 counties. 
He instructed them to include on the bal- 
lot the first seven amendments, which he 
described as “of a general nature,” and 
“any of the other amendments .. . if 
any apply to your county.” A week later, 
however, he sent out an opinion from the 
attorney general holding that eight other 
amendments should also be placed on the 
ballots throughout the state. One of 
these proposed that all of Tift County 
shall compose one school district. 

The basis of this opinion was that the 
amendment of 1952 mentioned counties 
and municipalities only, and did not apply 
to school districts. Moreover, according 
to the attorney general, the language in 
the 1952 amendment regarding publica- 
tion and voting is used in the disjunctive, 
and cannot apply in a situation where a 
county and a municipality are affected, 
although it could apply where two coun- 
ties or two municipalities are affected. 
Partly as a result of this ruling, total 
cost to the state of advertising constitu- 
tional amendments in 1954 was $74,070.25. 

The additional instructions aroused 
confusion in the minds of the county or- 
dinaries. Some of them printed all 47 
proposed amendments on the ballot. 
There were scattered votes on varying 
amendments from county to county. It 
is difficult to prepare a list of the amend- 
ments that passed. The governor's proc- 
lamation of November 22, 1954, listing 
amendments passed has already been 
amended twice by subsequent proclama- 
tions. 
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The trial run demonstrated clearly that 
the new model does not work smoothly. 
The experience points to the wisdom of 
the provision in the constitution of New 
York that constitutional amendments pro- 
posed in the legislature “shall be referred 
to the attorney general whose duty it 
shall be within twenty days thereafter to 
render an opinion in writing to the Sen- 
ate and Assembly as to the affect of such 
amendment or amendments upon other 
provisions of the constitution.” 

A Committee on Economy, authorized 
by the General Assembly of Georgia at a 
special tax-raising session in 1955, is cur- 
rently considering a revision in the word- 
ing of the 1952 amendment with a view 
to overcoming the difficulties springing 
from the attorney gencral’s use of the 
rule strictissimi juris in a field where it 
has traditionally had no application. 

The; problem of constitutional amend- 
ments of local application is not peculiar 
to Georgia. As of January 1, 1953, 
Louisiana's constitution of 1921 had been 
amended 302 times; California's constitu- 
tion of 1879 had been amended 272 times ; 
South Carolina's constitution of 1895 had 
been amended 215 times; New York's 
constitution of 1894, 110 times; Texas’ 
constitution of 1876, 110 times; and New 
Hampshire's constitution of 1783, 105 
times.' A large percentage of the amend- 
ments in these as well as other states 
were local amendments. 

The solution to the problem suggested 
by the 1952 amendment in Georgia does 
not square with ideals of constitutional 
government. A_ constitution should be 
confined to basic law. To clutter it up 
with numerous amendments limited in ap- 
plication to particular localities tends to 
destroy its value. If a constitution con- 
tains a provision too restrictive in charac- 
ter and out of favor with the people, then, 
rather than adopt dozens of “local amend- 
ments” making exceptions to this ham- 


1 Albert L. Sturm, Methods of State 
Constitutional Reform Arbor, 
1954), pages 10-11. 
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pering general rule, the general rule itself 
should be changed. But experience shows 
that ideal action by state legislatures is 
not to be expected. If numerous local 
amendments are to be continued in the 
future as they have in the past, the 
method of adopting them with which 
Georgia is now experimenting has the 
merits of simplicity and economy. 

Avsert B. Save 
University of Georgia 


Three Governors for 
Metropolitan Planning 


Governors Avereil Harriman of New 
York, Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey 
and Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut 
agreed at a meeting on October 6 that 
over-all planning as to metropolitan prob- 
lems of the tri-state area centering on 
New York City is necessary, but differed 
as to methods. The occasion was the 
tenth annual regional conference, in New 
York City, of the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion. 

Governor Harriman asserted that plan- 
ning in the area, which comprises 22 
counties in the three states, should no 
longer be improvised, but that the whole 
question of governmental relations therein 
should be studied by a non-political group 
under the sponsorship of the three states, 
as suggested by the association. He did 
not agree with the idea of some planning 
experts that a combined or supergovern- 
ment should be created for the metropoli- 
tan area. 

Governor Meyner said that planning 
for the area should be done, so far as 
possible, by existing agencies; that plan- 
ning should not be too visionary; and 
that immediately available plans should 
be taken advantage of. He pointed out 
that New Jersey has more problems in 
common with New York, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware than with Connecticut. 

Governor Ribicoff called for establish- 
ment of a high-level tri-state planning 
group. This could be similar in some 
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degree to the New England Governors’ 
Conference which meets periodically to 
discuss problems affecting the New Eng- 
land states. 

The conference was attended by 775 
persons interested professionally or other- 
wise in regional planning, including prob- 
lems of transit, traffic, water supply, 
sewage, etc. They were from some 550 
communities in the metropolitan area. 


Limitations to Illinois 
Legislative Redistricting 

In reporting the recent legislative re- 
districting in Illinois in the September 
Review (page 425), it was indicated that 
the number of representatives from Cook 
County, including Chicago, might change 
after the next census; but that number 
is permanently set at 90 out of 177 from 
the state as a whole (three from each of 
59 districts). District boundaries may be 
changed, but not the relative totals. The 
1955 redistricting is the first since 1901. 


Preparations for Alaska 
Constitutional Convention 


In preparation for the Alaska constitu- 
tional convention,! which meets on No- 
vember 8 at the University of Alaska, 
the Alaska Constitutional Research Com- 
mittee, a citizen group, has drafted a 
suggested constitution which has been 
published in full by the Anchorage Daily 
News, together with explanatory notes 
giving the basis for the committee's 
recommendations. 

The Alaska Statehood Committee, 
which was granted an appropriation of 
$75,000 by the last territorial legislature 
for constitutional research, has engaged 
Public Administration Service to under- 
take preparatory research work. That 
organization is also compiling a pro- 
cedural manual for the use of the dele- 
gates, who were elected on September 13. 

The convention is to prepare a consti- 


1 See the Review, February 1955, page 
92, and September 1955, page 423. 
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tution in anticipation of a grant of state- 
hood to Alaska by Congress. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


Lopt, New Jersey, (1950 population 
15,392) voted 2,537 to 2,236 on September 
17 to adopt the council-manager plan 
under a state optional law of 1923. The 
plan took effect after the election of a 
new council on October 25. 

Garpiner, Marne, (6,649) voted 590 
to 208 on September 12 to adopt the 
council-inanager plan. It becomes effec- 
tive on January 2, 1956. Litcurre.n, 
Marne, (953) has adopted the council- 
manager plan. 

Arvapa (2,359), a suburb of Denver, 
Colorado, voted 281 to 191 on September 
27 to adopt the council-manager plan 
under state optional law. It goes into 
effect on November 2, 1955. The election 
had been proposed by a petition signed by 
some 173 persons, including four of the 
six city councilmen. 

The town of Davis, OKLAHOMA, 
(1,928) voted 293 to 30 on September 13 
to become a city under the statutory coun- 
cil-manager plan of government. The 
plan has gone into effect with the state 
governor appointing five councilmen to 
serve until the first regular city election. 

A group has been formed in Keene, 
New Hampsuire, to promote the man- 
ager plan. 

Voters in Norwicn, Connecticut, on 
September 20 rejected, 4,379 to 1,967, an 
attempt by the two local political parties 
to restore party labels in city elections 
The vote is regarded as an endorsement 
of the existing nonpartisan council-man- 
ager plan 

In Lockport, New York, which nearly 
became the first council-manager city 
some 40 years ago, Dr. Frank J. Moyer, 
Jr., a strong advocate of the plan, has 
been nominated for mayor in the Re- 
publican primary. As this is virtually 
tantamount to election in Lockport, rapid 
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progress toward adoption of the manager 
plan appears likely. 

In New Jersey five municipalities on 
November 8 will have referendum votes 
on adoption of council-manager plans 
under the 1950 (Faulkner) optional 
municipal charter law. The townships 
of Livincston, Ewinc and Pequannock, 
in Essex, Mercer and Morris Counties, 
respectively, will vote on council-man- 
ager Plan E, as recommended by charter 
commissions; the town of Newton, in 
Sussex County, will vote on Plan B, 
recommended by its charter commission ; 
and the borough of Maywoon, in Bergen 
County, will vote on Plan B as sought by 
petition. In three additional townships— 
Eptson, Hamitton and Rockaway, in 
Middlesex, Mercer and Morris Counties, 
respectively—the question of the election 
of a charter commission will be decided. 

WaAvUCHULA, FLoripa, rejected a pro- 
posed council-manager charter on Sep- 
tember 13 by a vote of 503 to 385. 

A petition calling for a vote on the 
question of adopting the council-manager 
plan in Genoa, Onto, has been approved 
by the Ottawa County Board of Elec- 
tions for inclusion on the November 8 
ballot, subject to approval by the secre- 
tary of state, which is expected. 

Petitions have been circulated in Haze 
Park, MICHIGAN, by supporters of the 
mayor, calling for an election on the 
question of abandoning the council-man- 
ager plan. The mayor had called for the 
resignation of the manager, but lacked a 
majority support in the city council. The 
manager refused, pointing out that he 
serves at the pleasure of the council. 

In WauKkecan, ILLINors, the question 
of adopting the council-manager plan is 
a strong controversial issue. Mayor R. E. 
Coulson has announced his support of the 
plan and has offered to step aside and 
allow it to be tried. 

MARSHALL, Missouri, voted 1,484 to 
1,331 on October 4 against a proposal to 
return to the council-manager plan. 

Fatrrrecp, Iowa, will vote at the No- 
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vember 8 election on the question of 
changing from the mayor-council to the 
council-manager plan. The city council 
scheduled the referendum after receiving 
a petition of 432 names asking for one. 

Grand Forks, Nortu Dakora, voted 
on September 27 to retain the council- 
manager plan. (For details see note be- 
low.) 

Bowie, Texas, voted 195 to 133 on 
September 17 in favor of a commission to 
draft a home rule charter, which is ex- 
pected to contain the council-manager 
plan of government. 

In Tacoma, WASHINGTON, a board of 
freeholders has drafted a mayor-council 
charter, to be voted on at a date to be 
set by the council; if adopted it will 
supersede the existing council-manager 
charter. 

In BANNING, CALIFoRNIA, the Kiwanis 
Club has unanimously endorsed the coun- 
cil-manager idea. The action is endorsed 
by the Banning Record. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation announces that 40 per cent (up 
from 21 per cent in 1930) of all United 
States cities of more than 30,000 popula- 
tion now have the council-manager plan, 
41 per cent the mayor-council plan, and 
19 per cent the commission plan; that 
the 1,322 council-manager cities have 
operated under this plan a total of 19,787 
years; that 357 city managers, or 30 per 
cent of the managers in office, have served 
two or more cities, and that 73 of these 
managers have managed four or more 
cities. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
Retains Manager Plan 


On September 27, 1955, at a special 
election called for the purpose, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, voted to retain the 
council-manager form of government and 
against its replacement by the commis- 
sion plan. Grand Forks had adopted the 
commission plan in 1920, abandoning it 
for the mayor-council form in 1938. At 
that time the manager plan was also 
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voted upon but decisively defeated. An- 
other attempt at its adoption the follow- 
ing year was again defeated, despite a 
small majority approval of votes cast, 
because North Dakota law requires a 
four-sevenths approval. The manager 
plan was adopted on November 6, 1946. 
There have been two managers, a change 
occurring in 1954. 

Petitions were filed in June 1955, re- 
questing an election for the commission 
plan, with 2,044 signatures. Another pe- 
tition, to retain the council-manager 
plan, was filed, with 2,106 signatures. 
Little activity ensued until immediately 
prior to the election, when a rather bitter 
attack was suddenly made on the per- 
sonalities of the city government as well 
as on the manager system. Primary basis 
of most of the attacks seemingly indicated 
personal conflicts with city administrative 
regulation or city policy determination. 
This indication was to some extent borne 
out by election results, wherein a number 
of voters voted against both plans, pre- 
sumably at times under the impression 
that they were voting to discharge the 
persons responsible for operation of the 
manager plan but retain the system. The 


“Honestly, I'd Rather Walk” 
Herblock, in the Washington Pout 
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vote was relatively light. Because no 
registration is required, the potential vote 
is not determinable. Out of possibly 
16,000-18,000 such votes 4,641 were cast. 
Final tabulations show a close correla- 
tion of figures with the number of peti- 
tioners. The vote on retention of the 
council-manager plan was 2,324 for to 
2,197 against; that on adoption of the 
commission plan, 2,107 for, 2,348 against. 

Watter E. KaLoupex 
University of North Dakota 


Party Primaries for 
Washington, D. C. 


After an unsuccessful attempt in 1954, 
a bill providing party primary elections 
in the District of Columbia for mem- 
bers of the national party committees, for 
delegates and alternates to the presiden- 
tial conventions and members and of- 
ficials of local party committees was 
passed by both houses of Congress and 
was approved by President Eisenhower 
on August 12. The 1954 proposal was 
approved by Congress but was vetoed by 
the president because of certain provi- 
sions concerning the Hatch Act. 


A chief purpose of the law is to give 
residents of the district the opportunity 
to participate in the selection of presi- 
dential <andidates, although they are not 
permitted to vote in the final election. 
Despite its narrow scope the bill provides 
for election machinery which appears 
likely to stimulate demand for more par- 
ticipation. The situation is exceptional in 
that it involves the creation of a full set 
of election facilities where none has ex- 
isted for more than 80 years, and this 
in less than nine months. The first pri- 
mary election will be held on May 1, 
1956, leaving a relatively short time to 
establish the board of elections, divide the 
district into precincts, arrange for poll- 
ing places, get the voters registered and 
the candidates nominated. The law pro- 
vides for permanent registration. 


(Continued on page 540) 
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County and Township 


Edited by Victor Jones 
and William N. Cassella, Jr. 


Kestnbaum Report 
Cites County Role 


Municipal Functions Are 
Being Assigned to Them 


Eprror’s Note.—The following quo- 
tation from the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
(Washington, D. C., 1955, pages 53- 
54) emphasizes the changing role of 
counties as instrumentalities of modern 
government. 


HE intermediate position of the county 

between the state and municipal gov- 
ernments in some areas, and its position 
as the primary area of local government 
or administration in others, have steadily 
enlarged its importance in intergovern- 
mental relations. It continues to serve in 
its traditional role as an agent of the 
state for law enforcement, judicial ad- 
ministration, the conduct of elections and 
other important functions. At the same 
time, county governments have gradually 
been acquiring functions and powers of a 
municipal character, some of them trans- 
ferred from municipalities with inade- 
quate area and resources. The result is 
that in most states the responsibilities of 
local government are increasingly being 
divided between municipalities and coun- 
ties. This movement has been accelerated 
in recent years by the fact that the na- 
tional government has found the county 
more convenient than the municipality as 
a base for a number of grant-aided pro- 
grams. 

The county seat is commonly the head- 
quarters for officials administering cer- 
tain federal programs, and the county 
government is often the only available 
local unit with which the national 
government may cooperate. In_ three 
fields where federal grants in aid directly 


affect large numbers of people—welfare, 
health and agriculture—the county is in- 
volved in varying degrees. Welfare is 
administered at the county level, some- 
times by the state and sometimes by a 
county welfare board that is a substan- 
tially independent agency. In _ public 
health, it is the national policy to en- 
courage local administration by county or 
intercounty health units. The national 
agricultural programs, except for 
conservation technical assistance, are 
based on the county, either as an adminis- 
trative area or as a unit of government, 
and as a matter of fact about 80 per cent 
of the soil conservation districts are co- 
terminous with the county. Counties, of 
course, participate in the highway pro- 
gram and are sometimes involved in other 
national programs. 

The Commission's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Local Government had these situa- 
tions in mind when it recommended that 
“the national and state governments 
should seek more effective coordination 
of such of their programs as are con- 
ducted at the county level by encouraging 
county governments to set up an office 
responsible to the elective head or chief 
executive officer of each county.” The 
committee observed that “as counties as- 
sume more and more responsibility for 
carrying out programs for the state gov- 
ernment, or for the national-state govern- 
ments, the need for improved county gov- 
ernment becomes more urgent.” 

The states could advance the cause of 
local self-government by giving all coun- 
ties the opportunity to obtain modern 
charters, to use modern methods of ad- 
ministration, and to exercise more home 
rule powers. The strengthening of rural 
counties especially would take some of 
the load off staté administration and 
simplify the task of administering na- 
tional programs based upon the counties. 


soil 


County Conference Discusses 
Kestnbaum Report 


Discussions of the Report of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
were among the highlights of the nine- 
teenth annual conference of the National 
Association of County Officials which 
met in Richmond in July. The recom- 
mendations of the commission on the sub- 
ject of payments in lieu of taxes were 
given particular attention by the NACO 
meeting. By a formal resolution the con- 
ference noted its agreement with the 
commission's conclusions on in-lieu pay- 
ments (with four specific exceptions) and 
urged that a campaign be initiated to 
secure early congressional action on this 
matter. 


Emergence of the 
Service County 


Epitor’s Nore.—The article below 
is made up of excerpts from “The 
Emergence of a New Governmental 
Form ... The Service County,” by 
Louts H. Cook, director of planning, 
DeKalb County, Georgia, appearing in 
the Georgia Local Government Journal, 
September 1955. 


FT IS widely recognized among planners 

that one of the most significant changes 
in society during the postwar years has 
been the so-called urban sprawl or spill- 
over. A _ highly mobilized population 
seeking the advantages of suburban living 
has brought forth communities of low 
density and almost total dependency upon 
a network of streets and highways for 
relatively free movement. As a result of 
the large and rapid population increases 
around metropolitan centers, caused by 
immigration, farm to city movements and 
other, and the general increase in birth 
rate, the land areas available within 
municipally controlled limits have not 
been adequate to supply the demand, and 
counties adjoining the municipal limits 
have been called upon to assume a role in 
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government for which their operating 
structure was not designed. 

Counties have been, historically, sub- 
divisions of the state designed to provide 
a segment of the statewide services to 
their inhabitants; thus, the powers cus- 
tomarily granted are limited to those 
necessary to fulfill this mission. Local 
services of municipal character were or- 
ganized on a minimum basis to accom- 
modate a loosely-knit rural society. The 
four major trends of change have ren- 
dered the old pattern obsolete. The con- 
centration of large populations in metro- 
politan areas, the easing of transporta- 
tion problems, the higher standards of 
living and the resulting dispersal of popu- 
lations over wide areas brought with 
them an insistent demand for more and 
better governmental services, most of 
which were previously relegated to the 
municipal forms of government. 

The impact of urbanization came sud- 
denly and with little warning. County 
governments generally were unaware of 
the tremendous forces and the basic 
changes underlying the movement . and, 
consequently, were ill-prepared to assume 
the responsibilities of a de facto munic- 
ipality. 

One of the greatest disadvantages in 
attempting to adjust to a new position in 
government was, and continues to be, 
lack of coordination and unity in legisla- 
tive matters. The 1945 constitution of 
Georgia is still sharply restrictive as to 
county powers. Except as to planning 
and zoning laws, it extends little, if any, 
authority to counties to exact regulatory 
ordinances. The purposes for which the 
counties may be authorized to levy taxes 
are named in specific terms. The author- 
ity to provide for services is generally 
restricted to limited areas and confines 
the services to systems of waterworks, 
sewerage, sanitation and fire protection. 
Some exceptions exist granting additional 
authority to local areas through legisla- 
tion of local application. The efforts to 
extend service functions to the fringe de- 
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velopments around cities has been by 
piecemeal additions, some general and 
some local in their application. The unity 
and cohesiveness of a city charter is not 
characteristic of county powers and is a 
strong deterrent to orderly and well 
planned growth. 


Planning Process 


The guiding hand of orderly growth, 
the planning process, has been accorded 
recognition as a county matter, and with 
great wisdom most of the enabling legis- 
lation requires the adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan as a precedent to the enact- 
ment of a zoning ordinance and subdivi- 
sion regulations. However, failure to de- 
fine the elements comprising a compre- 
hensive plan and general emphasis on 
zoning has subjugated the “planning 
process” to a relatively minor position in 
many areas. Furthermore, failure to pro- 
vide counties with adequate authority to 
regulate traffic, parking, inspection of 
buildings and other generally accepted 
functions of a municipal operation has, in 
addition to denying the populace the 
benefits accruing from such regulations, 
complicated the effectuation of planning 
programs because of the difficulty of en- 
forcement. 

Fundamental to the dispersion of popu- 
lation over wide areas has been contin- 
uance of the growth pattern, addition by 
subdivision. Unlike the typical develop- 
ment ordinarily found within compact 
and well defined mur‘cipal limits, county 
urbanization has followed utility and 
transportation lines in a detached, more 
or less uncontrolled growth. Even 
though an abundance of vacant land and 
a strong desire on the part of the people 
for suburban living resulted in larger lot 
sizes and low-density population, the rate 
of expansion has had a terrific impact on 
capital expenditure programs and operat- 
ing budgets. County governmental per- 
sonnel has by necessity expanded, but 
generally at a much slower pace than the 
demand for services. An aggressive pro- 
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gram to obtain additional bonds and 
revenue certificates to expand and im- 
prove utilities, schools and roads is the 
rule rather than the exception. Low den- 
sity development has required stricter 
control on revenue-producing utilities be- 
cause the per unit cost of installation, 
maintenance and operation is higher. 
The sanitary sewer systems, because of 
high installation costs of the lines and 
plants, have not grown with development 
and many developers are relying on sep- 
tic tanks. The attraction of new houses 
to young people has resulted in an ever 
increasing school load with overcrowd- 
ing, typical in spite of the large building 
programs. 

Thus, we behold a new governmental 
form, the service county, a hybrid crea- 
ture of the people, half city, half county. 

Louis H. 


N. C. Authorizes 
Medical Examiners 


The 1955 legislature of North Carolina 
has passed a bill authorizing county com- 
missioners to appoint medical examiners 
to supplement the work of coroners. 
“The bill sets up a medical examiner 
system under the State Board of Health,” 
reports Popular Government. “A seven- 
member Committee on Postmortem Ex- 
amination is created within the board to 
administer the system, on which law en- 
forcement is represented by the attorney 
general and the director of the State 
Bureau of Investigation. By the estab- 
lishment of central facilities for toxico- 
logical studies and a regional system of 
autopsy service by trained pathologists, 
the backers of the legislation hope to im- 
prove determination of unexplained deaths 
in those counties which elect to come 
under the system. A formal resolution by 
the county board of commissioners is 
necessary to make the act apply to any 
given county. Upon the passage of such 
a resolution, a medical examiner—who 

(Continued on page 535) 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 


Fiscal Relations 
Under Study 


New York -City-State 
Project Head Chosen 


A JOINT city-state commission, au- 

thorized by the 1955 New York State 
legislature to study New York City-State 
fiscal relations, has named John B. Blan- 
ford, Jr., as director of its research staff. 
The target date for completion of the 
surveys is March 31, 1956. 


In a statement announcing the setting 
up of its research arm, the ten-member 
commission, officially named the New 
York State-New York City Fiscal Rela- 
tions Committee, said that its immediate 
objective was to obtain a “quick inven- 
tory” of the city’s tax and debt problems, 
state aid, allocation of tax sources, shared 
revenues, etc. In this it should be sub- 
stantially aided by the comprehensive 
studies of the city’s revenue and debt 
structures made in the so-called Gulick 
survey, completed in 1952,! and the com- 
prehensive study of federal-state-local 
relations in New York State made by the 
Bird commission, completed early this 
year. 

“In general,” the statement said, “the 
committee hopes to focus on large prob- 
lems and seek solutions which may make 
a substantial and enduring contribution 
to the betterment of fiscal relations. The 
perspective is not that of the state or that 
of the city—but both. The committee is 


1 The Financial Problem of the City 
of New York: A Report to the Mayor's 
Committee on Management Survey. 
New York, N. Y., June 1952. 

2 A Program for Continued Progress 
in Fiscal Management. Report of the 
Temporary Commission on the Fiscal 
Affairs of State Government. New York, 
N. Y., February 1955. 


assuming that the state and the city have 
many common fiscal problems and large 
mutual interest in their solution.” 

The chairman of the committee is 
Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, an investment 
banker. He was an appointee of the city’s 
Mayor Wagner, as were four other mem- 
bers: former City Comptroller Lazarus 
Joseph; the Very Reverend Laurence J. 
McGinley, president of Fordham Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Ralph B. Morris, former 
president of the League of Women Voters 
of New York City; and Charles F. 
Noyes, a realtor. Appointed by Governor 
Harriman were: Dr. Finla G. Crawford, 
vice chancellor of Syracuse University; 
Stanley Kreutzer, a New York attorney; 
Professor Edward A. Lutz of Cornell 
University; Edward A. Neider, former 
controller and budget director of the city 
of Buffalo; and Thomas W. Rourke, a 
Troy banker. 


Mr. Blanford, research director, was 
formerly administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, was at one time general 
manager of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and was assistant director of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget. More re- 
cently he has served as a member of 
economic and governmental missions 
under federal and United Nations aus- 
pices. He has also served as director of 
research for civic groups in the govern- 
mental research fields in Cincinnati and 
Newark. 


State Fiscal Survey Commission 
Created in South Carolina 


Facing a deficit in state finances, the 
1955 General Assembly created a com- 
mission to study the tax and economic 
outlook of the state for the next five 
years. The commission must submit a 
report to the 1956 General Assembly and 
must operate on a $7,500 budget. There 
are nine commission members, three ap- 
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pointed by the governor, three from the 
House and three from the Senate. 

The commission has divided itself into 
three broad study groups: efficiency and 
economy in state government, fiscal af- 
fairs and taxation. 

In addition the commission has created 
eight task forces to make special studies 
and to report their findings to the full 
commission by late fall. The task force 
members are made up of representative 
citizens and each consists of from six to 
eight members. 

The task forces and their duties follow : 

1. To study the operations and 
policies of state institutions of higher 
learning, including State Medical Col- 
lege, and prospective financial needs and 
requirements for the next five years for 
operations and for capital needs. 

2. To study the operations and policies 
of the public school system of South 
Carolina, including prospective financial 
needs and requirements for the next five 
years for operations and for capital needs. 

3. To study the operations of the state 
highway department including prospec- 
tive financial needs and requirements for 
the next five years. 

4. To make a study of the operations 
and policies of state penal institutions, in- 
cluding prospective financial needs and 
requirements, for the next five years of 
operations and for capital needs. 

5. To study the operations and policies 
of state welfare, health and other social 
institutions and services, including pro- 
spective financial needs and requirements, 
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for the next five years for operations and 
for capital needs. These institutions in- 
clude the State Hospital, Whitten Vil- 
lage, John de la Howe School, Pineland 
Training School, South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, South Caro- 
lina Sanatorium and the Confederate 
Home. Services include functions of the 
State Department of Health, Children’s 
Bureau, Employment Security Commis- 
sion, Industrial Commission and Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


6. To make estimates of tax revenues 
to the state for the next five years based 
on present laws. It is not expected that 
the task force will undertake to make 
predictions as to probable changes in eco- 
nomic conditions for the next five years. 
Rather, it is expected that projections 
will be made on two or three different 
assumptions. 

7. To make a study of federal-state 
relations and joint operations and serv- 
ices, with particular consideration given 
to the financial support of joint programs 
by the state and with a five-year projec- 
tion of probable financial requirements to 
be met by the state. 

8 To make a study of state-local re- 
lations with particular consideration given 
to the financial support of local govern- 
mental units by the state and a projection 
of probable demands on the state for such 
support for the next five years. 

Rosert G. STOUDEMIRE 


Bureau of Public Administration 
University of South Carolina 
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Proportional Representation. 


(This department is successor te the Proportional Representation Review) 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr. 
and H’m. Redin Woodward 


Alberta Elects 
by Hare System 


P. R. Used for Legislators 
from Edmonton, Calgary 


HE Social Credit party continued its 

predominance in the general elec- 
tions of the Canadian province of Al- 
berta on June 29. This year there was 
less contrast between the results in Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, where a total of 
thirteen legislators are elected by P.R., 
and in the rest of the province, where 
49 are elected by majority preferential 
voting in single-member districts. But 
the results in the single-member districts 
still fell considerably short of a true re- 
flection of the wishes of the voters. 

Social Credit candidates took three of 
the six places in Calgary and three of 
the seven in Edmonton, with somewhat 
less than half the popular first-choice 
vote in each case. With an aggregate 
popular vote of about the same propor- 
tion in the 49 single-member districts, 32 
Social Credit candidates were victorious. 
On a province-wide basis the Social 
Credit poll was 46.4 per cent of the 378,- 
179 votes cast. In previous elections 
Social Credit candidates had won in all 
but a very few of the single-member dis- 
tricts. 

The opposition to Social Credit was 
more splintered in the countryside than 
in the P.R. cities. The Liberal party ob- 
tained two places in Calgary and three in 
Edmonton and the Conservatives took 
one place in each city. In these P.R. 
elections, however, two other parties and 
several independents were defeated. 

In the 49 single-member districts the 
Liberals succeeded in ten contests, the 


Cooperative 


Commonwealth Federation 


in two, and five contests were won re- 
spectively by a Liberal-Conservative, a 
Conservative, a “Coalition” candidate, an 
Independent Social Credit candidate, and 
an independent candidate. 

To assure a majority choice in these 


»ingle-member district elections the 
single-transferable vote method of prefer- 
ential voting was used. In fifteen districts 
the transferable feature had to be used 
to find a majority choice. In four of 
these fifteen instances the person elected 
was not the one who led the poll on first 
choices. 

The P.R. elections were featured by 
the transfer of surplus votes as well as 
transfer of votes cast for defeated candi- 
dates. In Edmonton the leaders of both 
the Social Credit and Liberal tickets re- 
ceived votes far in excess of the 9,569 
quota—the former received 23,216 and 
the latter 18,755. 

In Calgary, however, no Social Credit 
or Liberal candidate received as much as 
a quota on the first count, but one of the 
four Conservative candidates, the only 
one of them elected, received a good many 
more than the quota. Another Conserva- 
tive stood fourth on first choices, but 
failed to place among the six elected. 
The Liberal vote in Calgary was scat- 
tered among six candidates for first 
choice, two of whom were elected. There 
were seven Social Credit candidates, of 
whom three were elected. These results 
illustrate the fact that the relative success 
of different political groups under the 
best form of P.R. is not determined by 
the concentration or scattering of their 
votes among particular candidates but by 
the total numbers of their supporters. 

In Edmonton there were 30 candidates 
for seven seats. The P.R. elections, there- 
fore, not only determined the relative 
strength of the parties but also effected 
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a considerable amount of selection among 
the various candidates put forth by each 
party. 


P. R. Election Held 
in Bremen, Germany 


Although it polled but 47.8 per cent 
of the vote, the Socialist party was by 
far the largest of the several parties in 
the election in the West German state 
of Bremen on October 10 and this show- 
ing was sufficient to gain 52 of the 100 
places in the state legislature under the 
West German method of approximating 
proportional representation of parties.’ 
In the outgoing legislature the Socialists 
held exactly half the memberships. 

The next largest parties made some 
gains at the expense of the very smallest, 
but none of them obtained as much as 
one fifth of the vote. The results as re- 
ported by the Associated Press are given 
in the accompanying table. As there were 
100 seats to be filled the number elected 
can be compared directly with the per- 
centages of popular votes. 


Votes Percentage Seats 


Party Cast of Votes Won 
Socialist 174,123 478 52 
Christian 

Democratic 65,750 18.0 18 
German 60,557 16.6 18 
Free 

Democratic 31,486 86 & 
Communist 18,229 59 4 
Refugee 10,570 3.0 0 
Association of 

Germans 3,986 1.0 0 
Report on 
P. R. in India 


Information concerning the use of the 
Hare system of P.R. in India has re- 
cently been received from Miss Enid 
Lakeman of London, research secretary 


1 For a description of this sam of 
tng see the Review, October 1 
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of the Proportional Representation 
Society. 

In 1930 the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion, sometimes known as the Simon 
Commission, mentioned in its report 
(Volume ii, page 118), that “a system of 
proportional representation has been con- 
stantly employed in the Legislative As- 
sembly and the Provincial Councils for 
the selection of committees. No difficulty 
has been found in its practical operation 
and the members fully understand it and 
appreciate its advantages.” 

In 1935 it was provided in the Govern- 
ment of India Act that the members of 
provincial legislative assemblies should 
elect by P.R. members of the Federal 
House of Assembly, but these provisions 
did not come into operation before the 
war. The same machinery was used, how- 
ever, in the election of the Constituent 
Assembly upon India’s attaining independ- 
ence after the war. 

One provincial legislative council (in 
the Punjab) includes four members 
elected by P.R. by the local authorities. 
The current Indian draft constitution 
provides for the election by P.R. of one- 
third of each provincial legislative coun- 
cil (upper house) by the legislative as- 
sembly (lower house). 

A body of 25 members charged with 
protecting Sikh holy places, known as 
the Sikh Gurdwaras Board, is elected by 
a larger group of 137 members by a 
variation of P.R. in which limitations 
are imposed upon the number elected 
from various geographical areas. In this 
case it is required that the 25 elected 
shall include not more than four resi- 
dents of the state of Punjab, not less than 
twelve residents of the state of Pepsu 
and not less than nine residents of parts 
of India other than the Punjab and 
Pepsu. 

Such limitations can easily be added to 
a Hare system count, since all that is re- 
quired is that after four residents of the 
Punjab are elected, all the other residents 
of that area among the candidates be de- 
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clared defeated; and likewise, when the 
number of candidates for Pepsu or the 
rest of India is reduced to the minimum 
required, all the remaining candidates in 
that category be declared elected. 

A similar limitation was in effect for 
city council elections in Edmonton, Al- 
berta, during the years when P.R. was 
in use for that purpose. By agreement at 
the time of annexation, at least two out 
of the six members had to be residents 
of the part of the city known as Strath- 
cona. 

The imposition of residence or similar 
requirements in this fashion limits the 
choice of the voters and seems difficult 
to justify for the election of public bodies ; 
but such arrangements might be ap- 
propriate for elections of private or- 
ganizations, where distribution on a geo- 
graphical or occupational basis may be 
desired even at some sacrifice of other 
personal preferences of those voting. 


This type of scheme may also be suit- 
able for other special purposes as, for 


example, when P.R. is used for selection 
by a large group of a list of topics for 
a program, since some distribution in the 
range of the program might be generally 
considered to be desirable even if one 
particular class of topic is overwhelm- 
ingly preferred. 


Donates P. R. Files 
to Library 


Judge J. C. Ruppenthal of Lawrence, 
Kansas, for many years a member of the 
Proportional Representation League, has 
given his files of P. R. publications, a col- 
lection covering nearly 50 years, to the 
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Library of the University of Kansas. In- 
cluded are volumes of Equity, which 
carried a department devoted to P.R., 
the Proportional Representation Review, 
organ of the P.R. League in the United 
States, and Representation, issued by the 
British P.R. Society. Judge Ruppenthal 
is secretary of the Bar Association of 
Northwestern Kansas. 


COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP 
(Continued from page 530) 


must be a licensed practicing physician— 
will be appointed for the county to check 
on all suspicious deaths and call ‘for au- 
topsy and toxicological service from the 
experts as he deems it necessary. The 
functions of the coroner system remain 
intact except as to determination of med- 
ical cause of death.” 


Counties in California 
May Levy Sales Tax 


The legislature of California, at its 
1955 session, granted counties permission 
to impose a 1 per cent sales and use tax. 
The county board of supervisors may 
take appropriate action to adopt the tax. 
The county must contract with the State 
Board of Equalization to administer the 
tax. Retailers subject to the county tax 
may obtain credit for city sales taxes 
paid by them provided the city has also 
entered into a contract with the Board of 
Equalization to administer its tax. 
Amounts collected by the Board of 
Equalization are paid monthly to the 
county or city concerned less “such 
amount as will reimburse the board for 
the cost to it in rendering the service.” 


¥ 
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Citizen Action . 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Teamwork Pays 
Dividends 


Indiana Chambers Work 
with State Legislators 


XECUTIVES of local chambers of 

commerce and tax research or- 
ganizations in Indiana saw evidence dur- 
ing the 1955 session of the state legisla- 
ture to indicate they have found a for- 
mula of action at home and teamwork at 
the state capital to deal forcefully and 
intelligently with legislation affecting 
local governments. 

The problem in Indiana, probably no 
different from that in many states, is that 
the legislature, in addition to its many 
duties of a statewide nature, sits as a 
sort of glorified city council, or county 
or township governing body, in its con- 
sideration of hundreds of local bills at 
each session. It sets specific salaries, or 
salary ranges, for thousands of local of- 
ficials. It may prescribe changes in or- 
ganization of municipal corporations and 
hours of work for employees. It may 
limit or expand local governmental 
powers. It may say what kinds of taxes 
may or may not be levied, and how funds 
raised in. the communities may be used. 

It was the opinion of many executives 
of chambers of commerce and research 
groups that not enough attention was 
being paid to this type of legislation 
vitally affecting their home towns and 
county governmental expenditures and 
services. 

Local government officials and em- 
ployees have been well organized and 
powers in the legislature for many years 
—mayors, clerks, auditors, policemen, 
firemen, township trustees, county com- 
missioners and so on down the long list. 
But there seemed to be no adequate study 
or representation on behalf of the citi- 


zens and taxpayers in the consideration 
of proposed local laws. 

The program evolved by local chamber 
and tax research men for the 1955 session 
was a result of increasing interest and 
cooperation among them in the past sev- 
eral sessions, working through the legis- 
lative committee of their professional or- 
ganization, the Indiana Commerce Execu- 
tives Association. This 1955 program 
involved : 

1. Establishment of a headquarters 
office in Indianapolis, supplied by the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce for 
the duration of the legislative session. 
(The office was staffed by a secretary 
and two local staff experts, both special- 
ists in local tax and governmental prob- 
lems, who assumed primary responsibility 
for the office’s operation under the legis- 
lative chairman and five other local 
executives who spent full time on the 
legislative front during the 61-day ses- 
sion. ) 

2. Encouraging more local executives 
and staff specialists to spend at least a 
day or two a week in the capital during 
the legislative period. 

3. Careful reading of all bills intro- 
duced to determine their effect on local 
governmental operations. 

4. Watching for committee hearings 
on bills in which they were interested and 
seeing that one or more of the local 
executives’ group were present. 

5. Weekly, and on occasion more fre- 
quent, bulletins to all local organizations 
describing the status of legislation and 
calling for action when necessary. 

6. Encouraging more local organiza- 
tions to take part in the growing 
Indiana practice of having regular week- 
end meetings with their own legislators 
in their home towns to discuss current 
legislative problems. 

Since the early 1940s, Jack E. Reich, 
executive vice president of the Indiana 
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State Chamber of Commerce, and 
Ciarence A. Jackson, his predecessor, 
have gone around the state preaching the 
necessity for action at the community 
level on state governmental issues. As a 
result, local chambers and research or- 
ganizations, along with statewide business 
associations, using the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce with which all 
are affiliated as a central organization, 
have engaged for several years in what 
has become known as a “working to- 
gether” program. This program, of 
course, continues, with the state chamber 
acting as a research agency and provid- 
ing statewide leadership. Member or- 
ganizations are relied upon to supply the 
citizenship interest and action in local 
communities necessary to success in any 
efforts dealing with legislation. 

This program on general state issues is 
concerned with such subjects as state 
taxation, state regulation of local prop- 
erty taxation, unemployment compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation and labor 
legislation, social security, highways and 
other matters of statewide application. 

The part of the program which came 
to fruition in 1955 was designed to bol- 
ster what many had determined was the 
weak spot in this plan for dealing with 
state lawmaking—the handling of “local” 
state legislation. 


Typical Legislative Day 


A typical day for the Indiana Com- 
merce Executives’ Association began in 
the morning with a meeting in the state 
house, when bills which had been intro- 
duced the day before were read and de- 
termination was made as to which came 
within the scope of the group’s interests. 
Assignments were made to individuals to 
study and follow up on any future activity 
on the selected measures. 

During the day and in the evening 
there was the usual business of talking 
over legislation with legislators and at- 
tending legislative committee meetings. 
Each Tuesday morning, the local exec- 
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utives joined in a “legislative breakfast 
sponsored by the state chamber and de- 
voted to discussion of legislation in which 
the whole “working together” group was 
interested. Legislators, in addition to the 
organization executives and their com- 
mittee members, were frequent guests at 
these breakfasts. 

Tuesday noon, the local executives held 
their own luncheons for discussion of 
“local” bills and the laying of plans for 
future action. 

Meanwhile, back home in many Indiana 
communities, local organizations were 
sponsoring weekly meetings with their 
legislators. This constitutes perhaps the 
most important phase of the Indiana pro- 
gram. Variously known by such names 
as “Third House” and “Cracker Barrel 
Sessions,” these gatherings had been 
growing in number over the past several 
years. 

The form of these meetings varies 
from town to town. The 1955 meetings 
had in common two points: They usually 
were held on week-ends and legislators 
were invited ‘ «it in to present their 
own viewpoint. us well as to listen to 
the views of their fellow citizens. 


Local Meetings 


Just a few examples from the some 
35 or 40 such third house or cracker bar- 
rel programs carried on during the 1955 
session will serve to illustrate types of 
format the sessions may take: 

In Fort Wayne (population 133,607), 
for example, the third house was con- 
ducted by a 25-member State Policies 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Fort Wayne. This committee is made 
up of subcommittee members from each 
of five major standing committees on 
personnel and industrial relations; taxa- 
tion; education; city, county and state 
relations; and public health and welfare. 

Interested citizens and legislators met 
under auspices of the chamber each 
Saturday noon to discuss legislative pro- 
posals, with one topic being chosen each 
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expressed at the meeting were sum- 
marized and supplied to local legislators 
and chamber members. 

The cracker barrel sessions sponsored 
by the Terre Haute (population 64,214) 
Chamber of Commerce Saturday morn- 
ings were open to all who cared to at- 
tend. Representatives of labor unions and 
students from Indiana State Teachers 
College were among those who frequently 
attended. 

At Columbus (18,370), where the 
chamber executive, Stephen M. Baker, 
also was legislative chairman of the 
statewide I.C.E.A. program, third house 
sessions were held Friday evenings 
and were open to all. Purpose of the 
Columbus meetings was described as “to 
help our people in Bartholomew County 
understand what our state government is 
doing and to help keep our representa- 
tives in the House and Senate informed 
on how we people back home think.” 


Committees Study Bills 


In Lafayette (35,568), a group of some 
60 chamber of commerce members and 
local public officials was organized some- 
what along legislative lines. Proposed 
legislation was assigned to committees 
for study. The committees—on agricul- 
ture, cities and services, counties and 
townships, education, insurance and bank- 
ing, social security, state taxation and 
transportation—reported the measures 
back to the full group with a “do pass,” 
“do not pass” or “do pass with amend- 
ments” recommendation. The full group 
then voted after discussion to accept or 
reject committee reports. 

Recommendations of the third house, 
together with reasons behind them, were 
presented to legislators representing the 
Lafayette area and to chamber members. 

In some communities, meetings of 
chamber legislative affairs committees 
were held during the week, followed on 
Saturdays by sessions with the legislators 
home for the weekend. 
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It will be noted that the third houses 
and similar sessions dealt with a 
wide range of state legislation, not just 
that affecting local government. For 
basic information, they relied mostly on 
copies of bills, etc., obtained by their 
local executives, on the legislative in- 
formation and research services supplied 
daily by the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, and on the bulletins on local 
bills supplied by the I.C.E.A. legislative 
office in Indianapolis. 


The combination of legislative contacts 
and research in the state capital, and re- 
search and contacts in the legislators’ 
home towns, has provided the foundation 
for the Indiana program. 


Does Not Make Policy 


The Indiana Commerce Executives As- 
sociation is not a policy-making organiza- 
tion. Member executives are free to 
follow the policies of their own local 
group if they differ from those of the 
majority. But in actual practice they find 
themselves in agreement on almost all is- 
sues. 


Included in legislation supported by the 
LC.E.A. and passed by the 1955 legisla- 
ture were acts which provide a workable 
plan for financing off-street parking fa- 
cilities by local communities (which had 
been defeated in the previous session), 
provide improved methods for local plan- 
ning activities, and set up procedures to 
make easier the annexation of suburban 
areas and the making of ccntracts with 
such areas for certain city services. 


Other measures successfuly supported 
are designed to improve local police and 
firemen’s pension fund systems as well as 
those of teachers and other public em- 
ployees. Another act establishes a study 
commission to make a coniplete survey of 
county officials’ salary and fee schedules 
which it is hoped will lead to legislation 
in 1957 bringing a sembiance of order 
into a salary situation which has “just 
grown” over a period of many years. 


Many measures opposed by the 
L.C.E.A. group were defeated. 

LC.E.A. executives are politically wise 
and frank enough that they do not lay 
claim to all the credit either for the pass- 
age of “good” legislation or the defeat 
of “bad” legislation in which they were 
interested. 

But James B. Clements of the Michi- 
gan City Chamber of Commerce, presi- 
dent of I.C.E.A. at the time of the recent 
session, undoubtedly expresses the opinion 
of most of his associates when he says the 
local executives’ group was better pre- 
pared and more effective in the 1955 ses- 
sion than ever before. 

And George H. Applegate of the East 
Chicago chamber, current president of 
the association, says he favors action 
along the same pattern in the next legis- 
lative session. 

Maurice C. GronenpyKe 
Administrative Assistant 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 


New Organization 

A group of citizens has recently formed 

the Beachwood (Ohio) Voters’ League. 
Beachwood is a suburb of Cleveland. 


Community Council Leaders Meet 


Some 40 representatives of Michigan 
community councils met last spring in 
Ann Arbor to hear about the plans of 
other town councils as well as to meet 
with the staff of the Community Adult 
Education Department of the University 
of Michigan. “Purpose of the confer- 
ence,” according to the Michigan Com- 
munity News Letter, “was to attempt to 
determine the effectiveness of the coun- 
cils in their local areas and to see if the 
services of the University Community 
Adult Education Department were meet- 
ing the needs of the attending councils.” 

Among the findings were these: There 
should be better communication between 
the local council and the department and 
between the various councils themselves ; 
local councils and their problems must 
be made known to the department—the 
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town should not wait until the service is 
offered but should write in or call about 
the problem at hand; a directory of all 
known community councils should be pre- 
pared, listing officers and accomplish- 
ments; more direct consultation with the 
staff of the department was suggested 
by some; need for inter-town action and 
planning was described as important; 
there should be cooperation between 
community councils and their local gov- 
ernments; councils should develop new 
and potential leadership; councils must 
make themselves interesting to the towns- 
people they wish to represent. 


Two Presidents for One 


So great has been the load of 
responsibility borne by the presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati City Char- 
ter Committee, the organization 
has decided to divide the work be- 
tween two officials. At its July 
meeting the committee elected Mrs. 
Elizabeth Reid Cash, widow of 
former Mayo, Albert D. Cash and 
former city councilwoman, as its 
first woman president. At the 
same time it created the office of 
chairman of the board, to share 
presidential duties, electing Robert 
P. Goldman, Cincinnati attorney 
and a member of the board for 25 
years, to the post. Past president 
of the organization is Leonard M. 
Sive, who served in that capacity 
for nearly five years. 

As president, Mrs. Cash will 
serve as chief administrative offi- 
cer and be responsible for com- 
mittee appointments and organiza- 
tional work. Mr. Goldman will 
preside at meetings of the com- 
mittee and of its board. He will 
work in close liaison with the 
board and city councilmen on city 
problems and research. 
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Coming Conferences 


A national conference on community 
development, under the auspices of the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., will be held November 11-13 at 
the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. The 
conference will bring together a forum 
of social scientists and community plan- 
ners to assess the impact of adult edu- 
cation on community growth. It is ex- 
pected that fifteen hundred persons will 
attend. There are four chief topics to be 
discussed: criteria of a good community, 
obstacles affecting the development of the 
community, the role of adult education 
and allied interests in contributing to 
the growth of the community, and the 
implication of world affairs on the com- 
munity. 

Preceding the conference, workshops 
will be held in all 48 states to review the 
status of programs to improve communi- 
ties in those areas. Results of the survey 
will be made available at the conference 
through exhibits and seminars. 

The National Council for Community 
Improvement, St. Louis, reports that pre- 
liminary arrangements have been made 
for a Conference on American Principles 
and Community Responsibility to be held 
in Washington, D.C., in February 1956. 


Strictly Personal 
At the annual dinner of the Citizens 
Union of New York City, its assistant 
secretary, Miss Eleanor Tanzer, was pre- 
sented with an award “beautifully lettered 
in black and red and eloquently worded,” 
and a gold charm bracelet, in honor of her 
eighteen years of service. Miss Tanzer 
is relinquishing her work as assistant 
secretary but will continue as editor of 
the union’s Across from City Hall. 


CITY, STATE AND NATION 
(Continued from page 527) 
Home Rule Studied 
in New York State 


An advisory committee was appointed 
early in October by Governor Averell 
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Harriman of New York to study methods 
of expanding home rule privileges of 
cities and villages and to advise him as to 
recommendations to be given the legisla- 
ture. The study is to begin but is not 
expected to be completed this year. The 
twelve-member committee is headed by 
State Comptroller Arthur Levitt, and in- 
cludes various state and local officials. 


THE 48 STATES 
(Continued from page 505) 


ernor empowered to lead and a re- 
sponsible two-party system are long 
steps toward effective state govern- 
ment. Yet another step is needed. 
State elections should be disentangled 
from national elections. The impor- 
tant issues of state government are 
too frequently obscured by the drama 
of the national contest. The Amer- 
ican Assembly recommends that state 
elections be held in non-presidential 
years. 


Ill. 


Policy decisions are futile unless 
they are carried out effectively. The 
governor is the appropriate person 
to direct and coordinate state ad- 
ministrative activities. If he is not 
in reality chief executive, each de- 
partment becomes responsible only 
to itself and to the narrow and par- 
ticular interest groups regulated or 
served by its activities. The result is 
not one state government but twenty 
or thirty in the same state, each with 
a special function and with but a 
fragment of the public as its clientele 
and controller. 


It has been argued that certain ac- 
tivities should be insulated from 
control by the governor and some- 
times from control by the legislature 
as well. To accommodate these ar- 
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guments we would have to dissolve 
state government as an entity; in- 
deed this is virtually what has hap- 
pened in a number of states. To en- 
dorse autonomy for agencies as a 
general principle would be to deny 
that state activities have interrela- 
tions and that they need coordina- 
tion in the general public interest. 

To assure the governor’s admin- 
istrative leadership, the American 
Assembly recommends that the bal- 
lot be shortened to provide for popu- 
lar election of only the governor, the 
lieutenant governor and the auditor 
with exclusively post-audit functions 
(although legislative selection of the 
auditor is an alternative). Heads of 
agencies should be appointed by the 
governor and their terms should co- 
incide with his. 

Every design for government has 
to face up to the possibility that an 
occasional chief executive may be 
weak or bad. But to shape a state 
government so that an error by the 
people cannot bring bad consequences 
is also to shape one that prevents 
sound decisions by the people from 
bringing good consequences. We must 
count on the people, the parties, the 
press, the legislature and the courts 
to hold a governor responsible. 

The elimination of boards stand- 
ing between the governor and the 
agency administrators does not mean 
the loss of the advice of interested 
and public-spirited citizens. We 
favor advisory boards attached to 
the departments to assure maximum 
consultation by administrators with 
citizens on questions of both policy 
and administration. 

We recommend that the states 
maintain or adopt appropriate de- 
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vices to periodically survey the effi- 
ciency and expenses of state govern- 
mental machinery. 

Competent people are needed in 
state government. The states’ rec- 
ord on personnel needs substantial 
improvement. More of our able men 
and women must be attracted to the 
top administrative and professional 
positions, for they are among the 
most influential persons in setting 
the whole tone of state administra- 
tion. Salaries for these posts need 
reconsideration. The problem of 
personnel runs deeper. States need 
to develop complete modern pro- 
grams of personnel policies and per- 
sonnel administration at all levels. 
They need to look critically at the 
effects of veterans’ preference provi- 
sions on the state service, and they 
need to encourage selected employees 
to broaden and deepen their training 
and experience. 

IV. 


The power of the purse has been 
for centuries a major instrument of 
popular control of executive and ad- 


ministrative activities. The Ameri- 
can Assembly believes that constitu- 
tional or statutory earmarking of 
specific taxes for specific purposes 
eats away this important power. In 
some states more than three-fourths 
of state expenditures are thus beyond 
effective control by the legislature 
and the governor. Earmarking, which 
has its defenders, has gone much too 
far and the process should be re- 
versed. It feeds on itself. Each 
agency without earmarked income 
covets the position of those agencies 
that have their own particular tax. 
In important instances the national 
government requires earmarking of 
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specific revenues as a condition for 
certain federal grants-in-aid. Con- 
gress should repeal these require- 
ments. Legislatures and governors 
should repossess the power of the 
purse. 

Proposing to the legislature a com- 
prehensive budget program that 
covers the whole range of govern- 
mental activities is properly the job 
of the governor. Most states have 
recognized this principle, but it has 
limited significance in practice so 
long as extensive earmarking con- 
tinues. 

In a number of states the gover- 
nor is authorized to veto individual 
items in an appropriation bill, and so 
is not forced, like the president, to 
accept all the bill or none. The item 
veto should be adopted in every 
state. 

The states’ capacity to govern is 


often crippled by constitutional lim- 
itations on taxing and borrowing 


powers. These shackles should be 
removed. Zeal for new tax levies is 
not characteristic of state legisla- 
tures. In addition, we recommend 
that the governors and the legisla- 
tures carefully scrutinize the effi- 
ciency of the collection of existing 
taxes and the revenue opportunities 
developed by other states. 
V. 

The American Assembly recom- 
mends that those states which have 
not already done so, should take 
steps to secure a modernized, short, 
basic state constitution; further, that 
in every state citizens be given the 
right to call constitutional conven- 
tions at periodic intervals. 
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We recognize that the state gov- 
ernments must earn the confidence 
of their people before the people will 
dispense with detailed constitutional 
restrictions. Representative legisla- 
tures, a governor who is the leader 
in policy initiative and administra- 
tion, comprehensive budgeting and 
party responsibility will all contrib- 
ute to that confidence. In addition, 
such confidence can be increased and 
maintained if responsible officials of 
all branches of state government rec- 
ognize the critical importance of the 
people’s right to be fully and com- 
pletely informed about the public 
business. 

VI. 

Throughout its deliberations the 
American Assembly has considered 
state governments as they are and 
state governments as they could be. 
Its recommendations are not utopian, 
for progress toward the goals out- 
lined in this report is observable in 
many states. The objectives can be 
achieved. 

Success will not come automati- 
cally, however. Realistic steps will 
be taken when the leaders of impor- 
tant economic and civic groups, join- 
ing with scholars, journalists and 
party chiefs, move through aware- 
ness to action. 

The Assembly has emphasized in 
these findings the importance of im- 
provement in the machinery and 
operation of our state governments, 
but it also stresses the extreme im- 
portance of citizen interest and par- 
ticipation as the only final assur- 
ance of effective and responsive gov- 
ernment. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


. Edited by Samuel K. Gove 


City-county Finance 
Relations Studied 


Winston - Salem, Forsyth 
County (N. C.) Ask Report 


(!TY-COUNTY financial relationships, 

a subject infrequently investigated, is 
discussed in a report of the University 
of North Carolina Institute of Govern- 
ment. A Study of Seven Large Counties 
and Seven Large Cities, prepared at the 
request of Forsyth County and Winston- 
Salem, was written by John A. Mc- 
Mahon. In it financial relationships of 
the seven largest North Carolina cities 
and their counties are reviewed generally. 
In certain specific areas, such as property 
taxation and expenditures for govern- 
mental functions, detailed discussion is 
included. As would be expected, great 
variations in these relationships are re- 
vealed by the research and no common 
pattern is observable. This is due to the 
distribution of governmental functions 
“and should come as no surprise, for the 
allocation of governmental functions be- 
tween counties and cities has not always 
been logical, either in North Carolina or 
the United States.” 

As a supplement, a subsequent report 
was prepared pertaining specifically to 
the city-county relationships of Forsyth 
County and Winston-Salem for submis- 
sion to the local officials originally re- 
questing the study. In the supplementary 
report, the co-authors, Mr. McMahon and 
George H. Esser, Jr., of the institute 
staff, formulate four general principles 
which can be applied to financial rela- 
tionships between a county and a city or 
cities within its borders. These principles 
are: 

“1. Where a county and a city or cities 
are cooperating to carry out an activity 
that each must perform for its citizens, 


the cost of the activity should be appor- 
tioned to each participating government 
on the basis of its use of the activity. 

“2. Where a city is supporting an activ- 
ity that renders a special service to the 
county within which the city lies, the 
county should pay the cost of the service 
rendered to it and, if that cost is met 
from the county treasury, the service 
should be available equally to all citizens 
in the county. 

“3. Activities financed by county-wide 
taxation should be available to all geo- 
graphic areas in the county; if a par- 
ticular activity is performed only in one 
geographic area, either it should be 
financed from taxes or other charges 
levied in that area or the activity should 
be extended in some manner to all areas 
in the county. 

“4. At times, a city may wish to under- 
take an activity that its county is unwill- 
ing or unable to undertake, or the city 
may desire a higher level of service than 
the county is willing or able to provide; 
and the city as a by-product of providing 
the activity or higher level to its citizens 
may make such activity or higher level 
available to outside-city residents. In 
such situations, city taxes are providing 
services for outside-city residents, and 
therefore attention might well be given to 
the possibility of ultimate county-wide 
support of the entire activity, recognizing 
that the acceptance of such support will 
entail agreement of a majority of all the 
citizens in the county. If ultimate county- 
wide support is impossible, the city will 
have to choose between restricting the 
benefits of the activity or the higher level 
to city residents, or if that be impractical 
either discontinuing it or continuing to 
make it available to outside-city resi- 
dents.” 

The authors applied these principles to 
the specific situation in Winston-Salem 
and Forsyth County and found varying 
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acceptance. They point out in the re- 
port’s concluding section that there may 
be flaws in the principles or needed 
modifications. 


The States and 
Metropolitan Areas 


The State's Interest in the Metropoli- 
tan Problem with particular emphasis on 
the California situation is discussed in a 
report issued by the University of Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Public Administration. 
The late Samuel C. May and James M. 
Fales, Jr., authors of the 3l-page mono- 
graph, review the history of the Cali- 
fornia metropolitan area problem and the 
proposed solutions that have been con- 
sidered in the past. They divide these 
proposals into two categories, those not 
requiring fundamental structural changes 
and those requiring such changes. In the 
former category are such stop-gap pro- 
posals as extraterritorial jurisdiction of 
cities and special districts; in the latter, 
annexation or consolidation of adjacent 
municipalities and the municipalized 
county. 

Under current solutions to the metro- 
politan problem, the report suggests 
three main possibilities: creation of a 
separate state agency, such as a division 
of local government; an exchange of co- 
operation and research among the metro- 
politan areas through state government 
stimulation; and home rule on a metro- 
politan area-wide basis. The authors 
write that the last named proposal is 
“perhaps the most promising method of 
meeting metropolitan problems.” 


They conclude the study by pointing 
out that “there is no one ‘right’ solution 
to the metropolitan problems of the state 
of California. Each area must tailor- 
make each solution to its own particular 
circumstances. It is the responsibility of 
the citizens and public officials of each 
metropolitan area in the state to devise 
or choose the solution and type of gov- 
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ernment they wish to live under. It is 
the state’s responsibility to enable these 
areas to solve their metropolitan prob- 
lems through the stimulation of public 
interest, through the full utilization of the 
expert research and investigative work 
that has been done, and through the pro- 
vision of statutory aids, in order that each 
area may successfully adjust its govern- 
mental structure to meet its own par- 
ticular situation.” 


Maryland Local 
Government Reviewed 


The Bureau of Governmental Research 
at the University of Maryland has pub- 
lished a review of that state’s local gov- 
ernment with the emphasis being on ad- 
ministration and organization. The au- 
thors of Local Government in Maryland, 
Don L. Bowen and Robert S. Friedman, 
have surveyed the organizational, finan- 
cial and functional aspects of county and 
municipal government in some detail, as 
well as those of special units of local gov- 
ernment. In the opening chapter of the 
report, state-local relations as well as 
interlocal relationships are discussed. 
Subsequent chapters are concerned with 
the structure of county and city govern- 
ment, with a separate chapter being de- 
voted to the city government of Balti- 
more. The various forms of government 
available to cities are described and or- 
ganization charts illustrating each form 
are included. Election, financial and per- 
sonnel administration are discussed where 
appropriate. 

The final chapter of the 143-page 
study is a description of special districts, 
tax areas and authorities. As in most 
states, the functions, legal status, govern- 
mental autonomy and fiscal powers of 
these units vary considerably. The chap- 
ter includes a section reviewing briefly 
twelve special units which are representa- 
tive of Maryland practice and illustrate 
the prevailing legal bases and govern- 
mental autonomy of the special units. 
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Financing Canadian 


Highways 

The first comprehensive survey of high- 
‘ways and their financing in Canada has 
recently been published by the Canadian 
Tax Foundation. Taxes and Traffic is an 
analysis of the theoretical and practical 
aspects of highway financing and includes 
a detailed history of roads in Canada. An 
extensive bibliography is appended. 

The report states that the problem of 
finding funds to meet the future demands 
for highways raises some of the most 
acute issues in public finance. Four im- 
portant steps to a solution are listed and 
include: more studies and surveys, pro- 
vincial aid to municipalities, federal aid 
for highway purposes, and the develop- 
ment of toll roads. However, in regard 
to the last named, the report concludes 
that: “Toll roads should be regarded pri- 
marily as a device for financing since 
they have no intrinsic superiority over 
an equally well constructed free road. As 
a financing device they may be justified 
in some circumstances where econom- 
ically feasible projects cannot be financed 
in the usual manner.” 


California Conference 
on State Legislature 


The Department of Political Science 
and College of Law of the University of 
California (Berkeley) recently spon- 
sored a three-day conference on “The 
State Legislative Process Today.” The 
main purpose of the conference was to 
explore and to identify the most impor- 
tant problems facing state legislatures in 
adapting their organization and pro- 
cedures to de.l with the complex issues 
of modern .ociety. The conference was 
designed to stimulate further research on 
the state legislative process and to aid 
the university in strengthening its in- 
struction and training in this field. Out- 
of-state participants included U.S. Sena- 
tor Richard Neuberger from Oregon, 
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Herbert Wiltsee of the Council of State 
Governments, and Frederick Guild of 
the Kansas Legislative Council. 


Research Award 


The first winner of the John M. Pfiff- 
ner research award, given by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California’s Bureau 
of Public Administration, was Robert C. 
Creighton of the Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia) Department of Health. The 
award was given for Mr. Creighton’s 
thesis Administrative Management in the 
Public Service, which was judged out- 
standing among those submitted during 
the past academic year. Criteria for the 
award are: (1) originality of the basic 
concepts and research design, (2) -qual- 
ity of research, (3) significance to the 
literature of public management, (4) de- 
gree of writing skill, (5) organization of 
thesis particularly the integrity of out- 
line and logic of approach, and (6) me- 
chanical form. 


With the Research Groups 


The Washington State Research Coun- 
cil has expanded its program by opening 
a third office. The council, established in 
1954, has announced the establishment of 
an eastern Washington office at Spokane, 
with John H. Current in charge. Among 
major study projects that the council has 
undertaken is an analysis of the state's 
fiscal affairs. Dr. John F. Sly of the 
Princeton Surveys has been engaged on 
a consultative basis for the study. 

The Texas Research League, founded 
in 1952, has been authorized to under- 
take studies of state highways, state pur- 
chasing practices, welfare programs and 
the state employee pension systems. The 
league also has published a pamphlet ex- 
plaining its operations and scope of activ- 
ities. The pamphlet is a speech by the 
league's president, Hines H. Baker, and 
notes that the organization undertakes a 
study only upon the request of public of- 
ficials. 
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Books in Review 
Metropolitan Areas 


Los AnceLes—A Stupy 
1n Intecration. XIV: FINANCE AND 
Taxation, by Winston W. Crouch, 
John E. Swanson, Richard Bigger and 
James A. Algie; XV: Inrercovern- 
MENTAL ReLations, by Winston W. 
Crouch; XVI: Tue Merroports: Is In- 
TEGRATION Possistz? By Edwin A. 
Cottrell and Helen L. Jones. Los An- 
geles, The Haynes Foundation, 1954 and 
1955. 160, 173 and 129 pp. respectively. 
$2.25, $2.25 and $2.00. 

With the publication of these three 
monographs the sixteen-volume series, 
Metropolitan Los Angeles—A Study in 
Integration, is complete. 

Although volume XIV, on Finance and 
Taxation, is limited to a particular di- 
mension of the metropolis, it helps place 
in perspective the whole range of govern- 
mental programs discussed in other 
volumes of the series. Certainly, where 
the money comes from is a fundamental 
question no matter what the function is. 
A useful analysis of revenue sources and 
problems of debt and budget administra- 
tion is included, along with an account of 
the success of city-county consolidation 
of assessment and tax collection. 

The report on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions presents an excellent illustration of 
the complexities of intergovernmental re- 
lations in a metropolitan area. It under- 
scores the point made by the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations (Kestn- 
baum Commission) that in metropolitan 
areas intergovernmental relations appear 
in their most intricate pattern. These re- 
lationships take many forms—state-local, 
federal-local, county-other local govern- 
ments, special districts-other units, inter- 
city, extraterritorial powers. Each of the 
foregoing is the subject of a chapter. 
The importance of the informal coopera- 
tion between professional administrators 
in different units of government is em- 
phasized, but Dr. Crouch concludes that 


“this type of relationship has developed 
as far as may logically be expected.” 

After appraising functional consolida- 
tion as a device for meeting problems of 
intergovernmental relations, the author 
suggests a series of principles which 
should govern policies effecting func- 
tional consolidation. He notes the need 
for asserting leadership in achieving fur- 
ther intergovernmental cooperation and 
suggests three types of leaders: the 
county government, unofficial civic as- 
sociations or the state. 

The final monograph “lays the founda- 
tion for a general understanding of the 
processes of local government, . . . shows 
the ways in which jurisdictions work to- 
gether and delegate authority and respon- 
sibility to each other, . . . briefs the more 
important steps toward integrated action 
which have been taken or proposed, . . . 
presents a long range plan which can 
serve as a guidepost to eventual integra- 
tion.” The plan is not spelled out in de- 
tail but looks to a metropolitan-wide 
multi-purpose agency, representing exist- 
ing units which would maintain their au- 
tonomy on all matters not under the ju- 
risdiction of the local agency. 

“Some form of metropolitan municipal- 
ized home rule government is more neces- 
sary now than ever before in our history. 
Whatever course of action is finally 
taken, the success with which the metro- 
politan area challenge is met will be a 
measure of the alertness of city officials 
and political scientists but, most impor- 
tantly, it will mirror the continuation or 
the defeat of the lethargy and indiffer- 
ence of the public. The research has been 
done. Knowledge of existing govern- 
mental patterns and relationships has 
been made available. Ideas for the future 
have been formulated. Now must come 
action and leadership in bringing about 
any one of several of the results antici- 
pated and the benefits attending govern- 
mental integration in the metropolitan 


area. 
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In this final monograph the entire series 
is dedicated to Professor Edwin A. Cot- 
trell of Stanford University, trustee and 
consultant to the Haynes Foundation, who 
until his death was the active director 
of the study on metropolitan integration. 

W. N. C., Jr. 


IN THE MAkiInc—The 
Next Twenty-Five Years in the New 
York Metropolitan Region. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Regional Plan Association, 
Inc., New York, October 6, 1954. New 
York, The Association, 1955. 88 pp. 
Clothbound, $3.00; paperbound, $2.00. 

During the 1920s the monumental Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons was carried on under the direction 
of Thomas Adams and with the general 
supervision of a committee of prominent 
citizens. Charles D. Norton was the first 
chairman. After his death, when the 
undertaking was in its early stages, 
Frederic A. Delano took over. The plan's 
work was published in ten survey vol- 
umes and two volumes of recommenda- 
tions with extensive commentary. The 
Russell Sage Foundation financed the en- 
terprise in the amount of some $1,300,000. 

In 1929, when the Regional Plan's work 
was substantially finished, it turned over 
its records to the recently formed Re- 
gional Plan Association, which since then 
“has worked for the continued develop- 
ment of the Regional Plan, for its realiza- 
tion and for the betterment and extension 
of county and municipal planning 
throughout the metropolitan area.” At its 
25th anniversary meeting last year, the 
association built its program, particularly 
the luncheon and afternoon sessions, on 
the theme of “the next 25 years.” 

The three major addresses, with short 
commentaries, make up most of this 
booklet. It should be read and pondered 
by all persons concerned with metropoli- 
tan problems. The content of the talks 
and discussion is high. It marks a notable 
point in the career of an unusually com- 
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petent, ably run, non-official organization 
that is grappling with the almost terrify- 
ingly complex problems of growth and 
change in this gargantuan metropolitan 
area. 

It takes only a casual reading to recog- 
nize the service that the association is 
providing to those who can see, or at 


-least sense, the nature of some of the 


area’s major problems. For this, as well 
as for the patient, even-tempered spirit 
that has marked its efforts over the years, 
one must take off his hat to the associa- 
tion and wish it well during the next 
quarter-century. On the other hand, he 
cannot but reflect a bit on the limitations 
of such an association when it is up 
against issues of the character of those 
discussed in this volume, notably trans- 
portation and governmental organization 
in the New York area. 

How could the association's work be 
most effectively supplemented? How can 
working officials be encouraged to do 
much more than they have done so far in 
furthering combined attacks on big prob- 
lems? How can more thoughtful citizens, 
officials and non-officials, be helped to see 
that many metropolitan issues involve 
much more than professional techniques, 
partisan politics and humdrum house- 
keeping services? What programs of re- 
search, education and action are called 
for? 

CotemMan Woopsury 
West Cornwall, Conecticut 
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zens’ understanding and sense of fair 
play. Particularly in this field, im- 
provements in government don’t 
“just happen.” They are “ham- 
mered out” by officials and citizens 
working together—though sometimes 
seemingly at cross purposes—until 
an acceptable step forward is de- 
vised. Recognition of this partner- 
ship will guide the work of our new 
Assessment Advisory Committee, and 
we expect it to produce further 


progress. 


Above, William N. Cassella, Jr., senior ansociate ; 
Alfred Willoughby, executive director, and Mrs. 
Toni Bancroft, Willoughby's secretary. Left, a 
view of a part of the Murray Seasongood Library 
named for a former League president. Below, 
John E. Bebout, assistant director; Samuel K. 


Gove, NML staff fellow, and John P. Keith, senior 
associate, dealing with a problem in Bebout's office. 
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Alfred Willoughby, executive director, and Mrs. 
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view of a part of the Murray Seasongood Library 
named for a former League president. Below, 
John E. Bebout, assistant director; Samuel K. 


Gove, NML staff fellow, and John P. Keith, senior 
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Above, left, Elsie S. Parker, assistant editor of the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, in her office. 
Right, « glimpse of the portrait of James C. Carter, first League president, in the second floor hallway. 


Below, Ralph Rivera, building superintendent, with Robert Lach, mail clerk, in the production depart- 
ment, originally the laundry of the house, 
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Ever Have a “Lights On” Celebration in Your City? 
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